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The Best Supplementary Reading 


GRADED SUPPLEMENTARY READING SERIES 


CLASSIC FABLES 
For Advanced First Reader Grades 


SELECTED AND EpITED BY 


EDNA HENRY LEE TURPIN 
127 Pages, Cloth " Price, 30 cents. 


GRIMM’S FAIRY TALES 
For Advanced Second Reader Grades 


SeLEcTED anp EpITeD By 


EDNA HENRY LEE TURPIN 
207 Pages, Cloth : Price, 40 cents. 


ANDERSEN’S FAIRY TALES 
For Advanced Third Reader Grades 


SELECTED AND EDITED BY 


EDNA HENRY LEE TURPIN 
256 Pages, Cloth é Price, 50 cents. 


TURPIN’S STORIES FROM AMERICAN HISTORY 
For Fourth Reader Grades 


SELECTED AND EpITrEpD BY 


EDNA HENRY LEE TURPIN 
191 Pages, Cloth ; Price, 40 Cents. 


WHITCOMB’S HEROES OF HISTORY 
For Fifth Reader Grades 


SELECTED AND EDITED BY 


IDA PRENTICE WHITGOMB 
448 Pages, Cloth ‘ Price, 60 Cents. 


Specimen copies will be sent post-free at the above prices to teachers 
and school officers who mention the Journal of Education. . . .. 


MAYNARD, MERRILL & C@Q., Publishers 
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TRASK’S SCHOOL GYMNASTICS 


Graduate of the Boston Normal School of Gymnastics, and a Teacher 
of Experience. 





A thoroughly graded book of Drill Ex rcises for Schools, 
arranged with mathematical precision fo} day-by-day, grade- 
by-grade use. Embodying the best of S vedish and German 
methods and supplemented by \ 


Games and Fancy Steps 
For the schoolroom and schoolyard. 


Just published and already adopted by Normal Schools in 
Massachusetts and Pennsylvania. 


PUBLISHED BY 


CHRISTOPHER SOWER COPIPANY 


614 Arch Street, . . . . PHILADELPHIA 


Publishers of 
HALL and BRUMBAUGH PRIMER 
BRUMBAUGH’S STANDARD READERS 
BROOKS’S FAMOUS MATHEMATICS 





WILLIAM R. JENKINS, Sixth Avenue and 48th Street, New York 


Publish the Bercy, DU CROQUET, SAUVEUR, and other standard methods for teaching 
French and Other Foreign Languages 


The French and German methods are modern, and are used in many of the most progressive schools 
and colleges throughout the country. The general stock of imported books is very large, for we supply 
not only our own publications but those of ald publishers at home and abroad. Our Romans Choisis, 
Contes Choisis, and other series, tastefully printed and low priced, contain masterpieces of French, 
Spanish and Italian authors. They are used extensively for class reading, many having notes in English. 
A complete catalog of all publications, also of imported books, will be sent when requested. 

RECENT PUBLICATIONS 
game in English, German, French and Spanish 
languages. Ina box, . ° é ° ° ° $0.50 


FRENCH 
Le Mariage de Gerard. By ANDRE THEURIET. 
With notes. Cloth, 85 cents; paper, ° $0.60 
Les Aventures du Dernier ABepeorage. Ky 
CHATEAUBRIAND. With notes. Cloth, 40 cents; 
paper, . . ° . ° . ° . ° ° $0.25 
En Voyage. By T. M. CLARK. Conversations in 
French and English. Cloth, ° $0.75 
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81.00 


The Complete Pocket Guide to Europe. Edited 
: é : by EDMUND CLARENCE STEDMAN and THOMAS L. 
By EDWARD EVERETT HALE. Trans. STEDMAN. Edition for 1904. Best routes, select 
Sauveur. hotels, many maps, and information of all Europe. 

60 1 vol., over 500 pages, full leather binding, . $1.25 


Paper. . ° ° . ° ° ° ° . #0. 
Divided Proverbs. An amusing and instructive Any book sent prepaid for the price 


WILLIAM R. JENKINS, Sixth Avenue and 48th Street, New York 


Marianela (Spanish). By PEREZ GALDOs. 
notes. Paper, 75cents; cloth, . ° ° é 





En Son Nom. 
by M. P Sauveur, with notes by Dr. L. 








NATURE STUDY HELPS 


NATIVE TREES. A Study for School and Home. 
R. 1. Illustrated. Price, 30 cents. 
Works upon general botany do not supply the needs of those who wish, without difficult study, to 
come to a friendly acquaintance with the forest and wayside trees which they daily meet. 
This little book is designed to supply the demand for such easily understood and practical matter 
about our native trees. 


LESSONS IN ZOOLOGY.— Common Animal Forms. 
Boards. Fully illustrated. Price, 50 cents. 


Each “lesson” isin two parts — one In large print, consisting of statements of children’s obser- 
vations, often in their own language; the other in smaller print, consisting of explicit directions to the 
teacher, and additional facts. These directions instruct the teacher as to what materials, specimens, 
etc., are to be used, where such materials may be procured, and how they should be handled. Simple out- 
line drawings are provided, which can be copied easily upon the blackboard. 


By L. W. Russexix, Providence, 


By CLARABEL GILMAN. 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO., 29-A Beacon St., BOSTON. 


New York; to E. 14th St., Manhattan. CHICAGO: 378 Wabash Ave. 








“The Nichols’s Progressive Arithmetics were introduced into our schools in September, 1903. 


The progressive arrangement of the 


work, the remarkable number and variety of excellent problems, the practical treatment of the subject, the presentation of the shorter 


methods found in daily use in the business world, * * *# 
use has greatly strengthened this belief. 
Mitton, Mass., July 11, 1904. 


led me to believe it to be a series of great educational value, and actual 
I have not heard one adverse criticism from the teachers, but words of praise only.” 


ASHER J. JACOBY, Superintendent of Schools. 


Nichols’s Progressive Arithmetics, Parts One, Two and Three, are published by THOMPSON, BROWN & CO., Boston, New York, Chicago. 
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THE CHILDREN RIGHT 


The Dixon Company have been peculiarly fortunate in making Lead Pen- 
cils, especially suitable for school use. 
Now that School Boards are buying pencils for the pupils, instead of oblig- 


DIXON’S AMERICAN GRAPHITE 


They are the ideal pencil for schoolroom work, as they are uniformly graded 
and have tough, smooth leads that-don’t require sharpening every blessed minute. 

Unless good pencils, uniformly graded and with smooth, yet tough leads 
are used, the best results cannot be expected. 

We will be glad to send you Dixon’s Pencil Guide. 
select just the right pencil for the work in your own particular school. 


JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE CO., Jersey City. N. J... 
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WING PIANOS 


Are sold direct from the factory — and 
in no other way 


HEN you buy a Wing Piano you buy at whole- 
W sale. You pay the actual cost of making it 
with only our small wholesale profit added. 

When you buy a piano as most people buy 


$75 —often it is as much as $200. 
saving ? 


Piano. 


and sold in 36 years — since 1868. 


action, workmanship or material. 


guitar, zither, and banjo. 
Ww 


Write for it. 





pianos—at retail—you pay the retail dealer’s store rent 
and other expenses; his profit, and the commission or 
salary of the agents and salesmen he employs. This is 
what you save by buying a Wing Piano direct from the 
factory. The retail profit on a piano is never less than 
Isn’t this worth 


But in buying a piano there is something a great 
deal more important than the price to be thought of. 
A piano is a musical instrument and the one grea: object 
for which it is made is its tone. A perfect tone is ap- 
preciated by everybody—the beginner in music as well 
as the trained musician. ‘ Pure and sweet; every note 
clear and musical; responsive to the lightest touch yet 
possessing great volume and power, without a trace of 
harshness” — this describes the tone of the Wing 


Sent on trial. 


in your home if you live in any part of the United States. 
the freight and other charges on the piano in advance. 


bility does not cease when you buy the piano. 


carefully, it will make you a judge of tone, action, 


i Our experience of over athird of a century manufacturing pianos of the yery highest quality, enables us to produce an 
instrument that cannot be improved upon in tone, workmanship, finish or durability. 


Our plan of selling ts not an experiment. It is a great success. Over 38,000 Wing Pianos have been manufactured 
We can probably refer you to purchasers right in your own netghborhood. 


We pay freight. No advance payment 


We do not ask anyone to buy a Wing Piano merely because of what we say about it; and although we can refer to over 
33,000 satisfied purchasers, we do not ask you to buy a Wing Piano because they recommend it. We will place a Wing Piano 
We will not ask for any advance payment or deposit. We will pay 
; Fr chi L We will allow you to keep the piano in your home for :0 days. You 
will be under no obligation to buy it. If not satisfactory in any way, or if for any reason you think it is not the piano yuu want, 
we will take it back at our expense and without one cent of cost to you. Should you decide to buy it, then and not until then, 
you pay us forit. You can pay by small monthly installments if desired. We take oldinstruments inexchange. Our responsi- 
Every Wing Piano is guaranteed by us for 12 years against any defect in tone, 


Instrumental Attachment 


The Wing Piano contains a number of improvements and special features which are not to be found in any other piano. 
Among them, the Instrumental attachment by which any ordinary player can imitate perfectly the tones of the mandolin, harp, 


ING ORGANS are made with the same care and sold under the same guarantee as Wing Pianos. Sent on trial to 


any part of the United States, freight paid in advance by us, without any advance payment or deposit being made. Sold on 
easy monthly payments. Separate Organ catalogue sent on request. 


A Book You Need—Sent FREE 


A book which contains as much information about pianos as any expert possesses. 


WING & SON KEY NO. 353-364 WEST THIRTEENTH STREET NEW YORK CITY 


ESTABLISHED 1868 





work hip and finish; will tell you h ebaee peak ptonee ve a aot ota nateriahe 
; manship and finish; ell you how now g om bad. Itdescribes the materials 
used; gives pictures of all the different parts and tells how they should be made and puttogether. Itisthe only book of its kind ever published. 


It contains 116 pages and is named “‘ The Book of Complete Information About Pianos.” We send it free to anyone wishing to buy a piano. 























Hotel Belleciaire 


Broadway and 77th Sireet, 
New York. 


Seventh Avenue, 
Amsterdam Ave. 
and West 130th St. 
Cars pass the 
door. 
Luxurious rooms 
for permanent 
and transient 
guests. 
Restaurant 
a Feature. 

Exquisite 

Paim Room. 
Art Nouveau 














Orchestra. 


“Most Artistically Beautiful Hotel in the 

World.”’ Can offer few single rooms, with 

bath, beautifully furnished, suitable for two 

people, $60 per month. 

TRANSIENT RATES: 

One Room, with bath............-.00 $2.50 per day 

Parlor, Bedroom, with bath, $3 and $5 per day 

Parlor, 2 Bedrooms, with bath, $5 and $7 per day 

Every improvement known to modern in- 

genuity. 

Write for our magazine, “The Hotel Belle- 
u 





claire World.”’ 
MILTON ROBLEE, Proprietor. 




















Silicate and Slate Blackboards 


Send for prices before plodes Tour orders. 
Try us on your next order? Also on Sili- 
cate goods in all its forms. Wonderful in 
price, wonderful in make and durability. 


Manufactured only by the 


N. Y. SILICATE BOOK SLATE CO. 





Cor. Vesey and Church Ste. NEW YORK. 














INSHIP 
TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
20-A Bencen St,, Boston. 





Boston & Maine Railroad. 


LOWEST RATES 
Fast Train Service 


BETWEEN 


BOSTON »w® CHICAGO 
St. Louis, St. Paul, Minneapolis 


AND ALL POINTS 


WEST, NORTHWEST, SOUTHWEST. 


Pullman Parlor or Sleeping Cars on all 
Through Trains. 


For tickets and information apply at any 
orincipal ticket office of the Company. 
D. J. FLANDERS, 
Gen’! Pass. and Tkt. Aat. BOSTON. 





$SVSVTSTOSS FSOSSSSSOOP 
Join the Procession to Vermont! 


GREEN MOUNTAINS 
LAKE CHAMPLAIN 
WINOOSKI VALLEY 
MONTREAL ano 
THOUSAND ISLANDS 


Are most directly reached from Boston and 
New England Points via the scenic Central 
Vermont Railway line. 
Six cents postage secures book of 150 pages, 
150 pictures, ‘* Among the Green Hillis.” 
T. H. HANLEY N. E. P. A., Central Vermont 
Ry., 360 Washington St., Boston. 
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INSHIP 
Teachers’ Agency, 
29-4 Bescon St., BOSTON. 


VALUABLE BOARDING 


AND 


DAY SCHOOL FOR SALE 


Located in growing city in Middle West. Com- 
mercial, music, scientific and preparatory courses 

Modern brick building, all improvements, furni. 
ture, cabinets, and school equipment. 

Sixty to 120 pupils annually ; good patronage and 
well advertised. 

Owner wishes to attend to other branches of his 
business. Address, 


WINSHIP TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 


29-A Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 








PALL THE WAY BY WATER | 


VIA 


JOY 
LINE 


THROUGH 
LONG ISLAND 
SOUND 
BY DAYLIGHT 


Folders and Information on Request. 


B. D. PITTS, Agt., 308 Congress St., Boston. 
Phone Main 6460, 
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SHELF DEPENDENCE. 
Weary of myself, and sick of asking 
What I am, and what I ought to be, 
At the vessel’s prow I stand, which bears me 
Forwards, forwards, o’er the star-lit sea, 


And a look of passionate desire 
O’er the sea and to the stars I send: 

“Ye who, from my childhood up, have calm’d me, 
Calm mo, ah, compose me to the end! 


“Ah, once more,” I cried, “‘ye stars, ye waters, 
On my heart your mighty charm renew: 
Still, still let me, as I gaze upon you, 
Feel my ecoul becoming vast like you!” 


From the intense clear star-sown vault of heaven, 
Over the lit sea’s unquiet way, 

In the rustling night-air came the answer: 
“Wouldst thou be as these are? Live as they. 


“Unafirighted by the silence round them, 
Undisturbed by the sights they see, 

These demand not that the things without them 
Yield them love, amusement, sympathy. 


“And with joy the stars perform their shining, 
And the sea its long moon-silver’d roll; 

For self-pois’d they live, nor pine with noting 
All the fever of some differing soul. 


“Bounded by themselves, and unregardful 
In what state God’s other works may be, 
In their own tasks all their powers pouring, 

These attain the mighty life you see.” 


O air-born voice! long since, severely clear, 
A cry like thine in mine own heart I hear: 
“Resolve to be thyself; and know that he, 
Who finds himself, loses his memory.” 
—Matthew Arnold. 








WHAT THEY SAY. 


SUPERINTENDENT Frank J. Prasiter, Lynn, 


Mass.: When a teacher has assumed the charge 
of a school she has assumed a tremendous resnon- 
sibility. She has done so from choice, and having 
done so has no right to complain that her tasks are 
great, or to ignore in one iota her responsibilities. 


SUPERINTENDENT Rosert ©. Mercarr, Win- 
chester, Mass.: Children are sent to school not only 
that they may receive training which will fit them to 
undertake, intelligently, the various duties which are 
likely to fall to their lot, but also that they may re- 
ceive such instruction and training as will make 
them honest, truthful, industrious, and useful citi- 
zens. Without such training, their knowledge of 
reading, writing, history, and school studies in gen- 
eral is of little worth. 


Howarp Moore, Chicago: Nature study is not 
a study of leaves, bugs, and birds’ nests. Nature 
study is a study of nature—a study of the fairy 
worlds of astronomy, geology, physics, chemistry, 
botany, zoology, and sociology, including their his- 
tory. And to-day, with the magic key of evolution, 
we are able to unlock secrets in these wonderful 
roalms that were never dreamed of in the past. If 

oys. and girls all along through the primary and 
stammar grades could be stirred by occasional 
glimpses into the marvelous miracles of nature go ng 
vn everywhere around them, there would be far 


fewer of them give out before arriving at the high 
achool, 


WHY TEACHERS SHOULD ORGANIZE 





BY MARGARET A. HALEY, PRESIDENT NATIONAL FEDERATION OF TEACHERS, 


The responsibility for changing existing condi- 
tions so as to make it possible for the public school 
to do its work rests with the people, the whole peo- 
ple. Any attempt on the part of the public to evade 
or shift this responsibility must result in weakening 
the public sense of civic responsibility and the capac- 
ity for civic duty, besides further isolating the 
public school from the people to the detriment of 
both. 

‘The sense of responsibility for the duties of citi- 
zenship in a democracy is necessarily weak in a peo- 
ple so lately freed from monarchical rule as are the 
American people, and who still retain in their edu- 
cational, economic, and political systems so much of 
their monarchical inheritance with growing tend- 
encies for retaining and developing the essential 
weaknesses of that inheritance instead of over- 
coming them. 

Practical experience in meeting the responsibili- 
ties of citizenship direetly, not in evading or shift- 
ing them, is the prime need of the American people. 
However clever or cleverly disguised, the schemes for 
relieving the public of these responsibilities by vica- 
rious performance of them, or however appropriate 
those schemes ir a monarchy, they have no place in 
a government of the people, by the people, and for 
the people, and such schemes must result in defeat- 
ing their object; for to the extent that they obtain 
they destroy in a people the capacity for self- 
government. 

If the American people cannot be made to realize 
and meet their responsibility to the public school, no 
self-appointed custodians of the public intelligence 
and conscience can do it for them. Horace Mann, 
speaking of the dependence of the prosperity of the 
schools on the public intelligence, said: “The people 
will sustain no better schools and have no better edu- 
cation than they personally see the need of; and 
therefore the people are to be informed and elevated 
as a preliminary step towards elevating the schools.” 

Sometimes in our impatience at the slowness with 
which the public moves in these matters we are 
tempted to disregard this wise counsel. 

The methods as well as the objects of teachers’ 
organizations must be in harmony with the funda- 
menial object of the public school in a democracy, 
namely to preserve and develop the democratic ideal. 
It is not enough that this ideal be realized in the ad- 
ministration of the schools andthe methods of 
teaching; ‘in all its relations to the public, ‘the public 
school must conform to this ideal. 

The character of teachers’ organizations is two- 
fold. Organizations on professional lines existed be- 
fore the necessity became apparent for those for the 
improvement of conditions. The necessity for both 
is becoming increasingly evident, and the success of 
the one is dependent upon the success of the other. 
Unless the conditions for realizing educational ideals 
keep pace with the ideals themselves, the result in 
educational practice is deterioration. To know the 
better way and be unable to follow it is unfavorable 
to a healthy development. To have freedom in the 
conditions without the incentive of the ideal is no 
less harmful. It is, therefore, opportune that the 
occasion for omganization in the newer sense, the 
sense understood in the subject of this paper, should 
be coincident with the formulation of the most ad- 
vanced educational theory in a practical philosophy 
of pedagogy. 

Modern educational thought has been dominated 
by the element of inspiration and the element ot 
science, the former enthroning the child, displacing 
the subject matter of knowledge, as the centre of 
educational theory; the latter founded upon the faith 





CHICAGO. 


in underlying laws of human development in har- 
mony with which it is possible to evolve a rational 
method of eliminating waste in the educational 
process. 

How far the educative influence of teaching under 
these two motives tends to produce a teaching body 
capable of the highest kind of organized activity it 
is not possible to determine. Neither is it possible 
not to perceive the harmony between the principles 
underlying a rational system of teaching and those 
underlying the movement for freer expression and 
bettér conditions among teachers. 

There is no possible conflict between the interest 
of the child and tihe interest of the teacher, and noth- * 
ing go tends to make this fact evident as the progress 
in the scientific conception of educational method 
and administration. For both the child and tho 
teacher freedom is the condition of development. 
The atmosphere in which it is easiest to teach is the 
atmosphere in which it is easiest to learn. The same 
things that are a burden to the teacher are a burden 
also to the child. The same things which restrict 
her powers restrict his powers also. 

The element of danger in organization for self- 
protection is the predominance of the selfish motive. 
In the case of teachers a natural check is placed upon 
this motive by the necessity for professional organ- 
ization. Tihe closer the union between these two 
kinds of organization the fuller and more effective is 
the activity possible to each. 

Freedom of activity directed by freed intelligence 
is the ideal of demiocracy. 

This ideal of democracy is slowly shaping our edu- 
cational ideal, and making its realization the func- 
tion of our educational agencies. 

The public school is the organized means provided 
by the deliberate effort of the whole people to free 
intelligence at its souree—and through freed intelli- 
gence to secure freedom of action. 

Misdirected activity is proof that the educational 
agencies are not properly functioning. This may be 
because these agencies have not freed intelligence, or 
it may be hecause the intelligence which they have 
freed is denied free activity. ‘ 

Misdirected political activity in lowering the 
democratic ideal reacts to lower the educational 
ideal. On the other hand, a false or incomplete edu- 
cational ideal fails to free the intelligence necessary 
for the work of constructing a democracy out of our 
monarchical inheritance. 

That the public school does not feel its responsi- 
bility in the matter of political corruption, for in- 
stance, nor realize the effect upon the schools of this 
corruption and the misdirected activity of which it 
is a symptom, is proof that the public school is not 

yet conscious of its own vital function in a democ- 
racy. 

When Ida Tarbell and Lincoln Steffens in light- 
ning flashes disclosed to the American people indis- 
putable facts concerning the business methods of 
our so-called “good business men” and their relations 
to politics, they showed a condition of affairs that 
must make every thonghtful citizen stop and ask, 
“Whither are we doing?’ How many public school 
teachers, on reading these disclosures, said to them- 
selves, “We musi. take our share of the blame. The 
public school, that great agency of the people for 
freeing intelligence, has failed to do its whole duty.” 
The public schcol is not wholly to blame. There 
are other educational agencies. There is the press, 
for instance. But the press does not belong to the 
people; it is a private enterprise. The schools do 
belong to the people, and they are free. 

We teachers are responsible for existing conditions 
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to the extent that the schoels have not inspired true 
ideals of democracy or that we have not made the 
necessary effort toward removing the conditions 
which make the realization of these ideals impos- 
sible. 

We recognize anarchy in the act which takes the 
life of the chief executive of a city, state, or mation; 
but there is another kind of anarchy in our midst. 
It is the anarchy which sends the railroad and cor- 
poration lobby to the legislatures and to the taxing 
bodies, yes, even to the bench, and in whose hands 
these servants of the people are as wax and obey the 
command of the lobby and defy the law they were 
elected and sworn to uphold. This is the anarchy 
we need te fear in America, and whose meaning the 
public scheol teachers need to comprehend. 

It was indeed an invaluable public service which 
the teachers of Chicago rendered when they estab- 
lished in the courte, and in the minds of the people, 
the fact that through the connivance of public offi- 
cials five public utility corporations are enabled to 
rob Chicago of ten million dollars annually through 
the free mft to these corporations of the use of the 
public streets. Think what that means, the second 
city in the Union compelled to pay to five corpora- 
tions, her own creatures, an annual tribute of ten 
million dollars—more than the combined cost of 
maintaining the public schools and the public li- 
brarv—at the same time her board of education 
closing the schools, entting the teachers’ salaries, in- 
creasing the number of children in each room and 
otherwise crippling the service for want of money. 

America’s motto once was “Millions for defense, 
but not one cent for tribute.” And we teachers may 
continue to teach that it is sti our motto, but the 
children will learn in g¢pite of our teaching that 
“Millions for tribute and not one cent for defense” 
is nearer the truth. 

The significant thing in the tax crusade of the 
Chicago teachers was not the disclosing of thes» 
humiliating facts nor the forcing of the corporations 
to return to the public treasury some of their stolen 
millions; it was that the public school, through tihe 
organized effert of the teachers, was the agency 
which brenght these conditions to the attention of 
the public and showed how to apply the remedy. 

Nowhere in the United States to-day does the pub- 
lie school, as a branch of the public service, rece:ve 
from the public either the moral or financial sup- 
port needed to enable # properly to perform its im- 
portant function in the social organism. The condi- 
tions which are militating most strongly against effi- 
cient teaching and which existing organizations of 
the kind under diseussion here are directing their 
energies toward changing, briefly stated are the fol- 
lowing: — 

1. Greatly increased cost of living, together with 
constant demands for higher standards of scholar- 
ship and professional aitainmenis and culture to be 
met with practically stationary and wholly inade- 
quate teachers’ salaries. 

2. Insecurity of tenure of office and lack of pro- 
vision for old age. 

3. Overwork in over-crowded schoolrooms, ex- 
hausting both mind and body. 

4. And Jastly, lack of recognition of the teacher 
as an edueator in the school system, due to the in- 
creased tendency toward “factoryizing education,” 
making the teacher an automaton, a mere factory 
hand, whose dnty it is te carry out mechanically and 
unquestioningly the ideas and orders of those clothed 
with the authority of position and who may or may 
not know the needs of the children or how to minis- 
ter to them. 

The individuality of the teacher and her power of 
initiative are thus destroyed and the result is courses 
of study, regulations, and equipment which the 
teachers have had no voice in selecting, which often 
have no relation to the children’s needs, and which 
prove a hindrance instead of a help in teaching. 

Dr. John Dewey, University of Chicago, in the 


Elementary School Teacher, December, 1903, 
says:— 

“As to the teacher,—Tf there is a single public 
school system in the United States where there is 


official and constitutional provision made for sub- 


mitting questions of methods of discipline and teach- 
ing, and the questions of the curriculum, text-books, 
etc., to the disewssion of those actually engaged in 
the work of teaching, that fact has escaped my no- 
tice. Indeed, the opposite situation is so common 
that it seems, as a rule, to be absolutely taken for 
granted as the normal and final condition of affairs. 
The number of persons to whom any other course 
has occurred as desirable, or even possible—to say 
nothing of necessary—is apparently very limited. 
But until the public sehool system is organized in 
such a way that every teacher has some regular and 
representative way in which he or she can register 
judgment upon matters of educational importance, 
with the assurance that this judgment will somehow 
affect the school system, the assertion that the pres- 
ent system is not, from the internal standpoint, 
democratic seems to be justified. Wither we come 
here upon some fixed and inherent limitation of the 
democratic principle. or else we find in this fact an 
obvious discrepancy between the conduct of the 
school and the conduct of social life—a discrepancy 
so great as to demand immediate and persistent 
effort at reform.” : 

A few days ago Professor George F. James, dean 
of pedagogy of the State University of Minnesota, 
said to an audience of St. Paul teachers:— 

“One hundred thonsand teachers will this year 
quit an occupation which does not yield them a liv- 
ing wage. Scores and hundreds of schools are this 
day closed in the most prosperous sections of this 
country because the bare pittance offered will not 
attract teachers of any kind.” 

Professor James further maintained that school 
teachers are not only underpaid, but that they are 
paid much less proportionately than they receive. 
eight years ago. 

It is necessary that the public understand the 
effect which teaching under these conditions is hav- 
ing upon the education of the children. 

In reacting unfavorably upon the public school, 
these wrong conditions affect the child, the parent, 
and the teacher, but the teacher is so placed that 
che is the one first to feel the disadvantage; she is 
held responsible by the child, by the parent, by the 
authorities, by society, and by herself, because of her 
own ideals, for duties in the performance of which 
she is continually hampered. The dissatisfaction 
and restlessness among teachers are due to the grow- 
ing consciousness that causes outside of themselves 
and beyond their control are making their work 
more difficult. Some of these causes of irritation are 
inherent in the school system. Such proceed from 
the failure of the system on the educational and ad- 
ministrative side to adapt itself to the growing 
ideals of education and the demand for rational 
methods of realizing them. These inherent causes of 
trouble include the limitations of the teachers them- 
selves and the failure of the system either to remedy 
these deficiencies or to remove the deficient. 

Where friction is minimized by enlightened super- 
vision and administration the pressure of outside 
causes is less keenly felt. But where the system is 
so administered that inherent weaknesses and out- 
side causes combine and reinforce each other to 
produce dissatisfaction, the donble pressure increase; 
the irritation and correspondingly hastens the time 
when sheer necessity itself impels the teachers to 
seek a remedy or leave the profession. 

The first and crudest form of expression that dis- 
satisfaction with these conditions takes is the re- 
action against the nearest and most obvious cause of 
irritation—unsatisfactory supervision and adminis- 
tration, which are later recognized as effects rather 
than causes. The last causes to be assigned are the 
real ones, and only when every individual effort to 
better conditions has failed does the thought of com- 
bined effort for mutual aid, in other words organized 
effort, suggest itself. 

And yet organization is the method of all intelli- 
gently directed effort. 

Within the last decade in a few cities of the United 
States organization has been effected among those on 
whom devolves the responsibility of applying scien- 
tifie principles to the actual work with children in 
the schoolroom, the purpose of such organization 





being to secure conditions under which rational 
teaching may become possible. 

Such organization is at once the effect and the 
cause of a broadening of the intelligence and the 
educational outlook of the teachers, for to such 
organization they must.take not only a reading ac- 
quaintance with the best in educational theory and 
practice, but a practical knowledge of what consti- 
tutes scientific teaching. Nor is this all, though it 
may suffice for the professional equipment of those 
whose duties are merely supervisory. ‘The class- 
room teachers in addition to this must have the abil- 
itv and skill, given fair conditions, to do scientific 
teaching. More than this, they must know the con- 
itions under which scientific teaching is possible, 
must know when and in what respects such condi- 
tions are lacking; and most difficult of all, because it 
includes all these and much more, they must know 
how to reach the public with accurate information 
concerning the conditions under which teaching is 
done and their effects on the work of the school. 

Such are the prerequisites of teachers who woul 
successfully engage in the work of securing better 
conditions for the children, for themselves, and for 
the schools through organization. 

A word before clesing on the relations of the pub- 
lic school teachers and the publie schools to the labor 
unions. As the prefessional organization furnishe: 
the motive and ideal which shall determine the char- 
acter and methods of the organized effort of teachers 
to secure better conditions for teaching, so is it the 
province of the educational agencies in a democracy 
io furnish the motive and ideal which shall deter- 
mine the character and methods of the orgsnization 
of its members for self protection. 

There is no possible conflict between the good of 
society and the good of its members, of which the 
industrial workers are the vast majority. The or- 
ganization of these workers for mutual aid has short- 
ened the hours of labor, raised and equalized the 
wages of men and women, and taken the children 
from the factories and workshops. ‘These humani- 
tarian achievements of the labor unions—and many 
others which sprce forbids enumerating—in raisin. 
the standard of living of the poorest and weakest 
members of society are a service to society which for 
its own welfare it must recognize. More than this, 
by intelligent comprehension of the limitations of 
the liber unions and the causes of these limitations, 
by just, judicious, and helpful criticism and co- 
operation, society must aid them to feel the inspira- 
tion of higher ideals and to find the better means to 
realize these ideals. 

If there is one institution on which the responsi- 
bility to perfurm this service rests most heavily. it is 
the public school. If there is one body of publiz 
servants of whom the pwhblic has a right to expect 
the mental and moral equipment to face fhe labor 
question and other issues vitally affecting the wel- 
fare of society and urgently pressing for’a rational 
and scientific solution, it is the public school teach- 
ers whose special contribution to society is their own 
power to think, the moral courage to follow their 
convictions, and ihe training of citizens to think and 
to express thought in free and intelligent action. 

The narrow conception of education which makes 
the mechanics of reading, writing, and arithmetic 
and other subjects the end and aim of the schools, 
instead of a means to an end—which mistakes the 
accidental and incidental for the essential—pro- 
duces the unthinking. mechanical mind in teacher 
and pupil and prevents the public school as an insti- 
tution and the publie school teachers as a body from 
becoming conscious of their relation to socicty and 
its problems, and from meeting their respons‘b:I ties. 
On the other hand, that teaching which is most 
scientific and rational gives the highest degree of 
power to think and to select the most intclligent 
means of expressing thought in every field of activ- 
ity. 

The ideals and methods of the labor unions are in 
a measure a test of the efficiency of the schools and 
the other educational agencies. 

How shall the public school and the industrial 
workers in their strnggle to secure the rights o! 





{Continued on page 222.) 
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AUTHORS WHO ARE A PRESENT 


LIGHT.— (1X) 
MARY JOHNSTON, 


BY R. W. WALLACE. 

By birth and descent, Miss Johnston is a Vir- 
ginian, and she is honorably proud of it. As early as 
1727 her ancestors came to the Old Dom‘n‘on, and 
entered ‘heartily into its active social and political 
life. 

Just to the west of the Blue Ridge mountains. 
and auite near the Peaks of Otter to the east, and 
the Natural Bridge to the north, is the quiet and 
dignified old town of Buchanan, on the banks of the 
James river. It is a region of great natural beauty, 
and fairly alive with colonial and Indian traditions. 
Between it and the seaboard stretches Tidewater 
Virginia; while back of it are forest-clad peaks and 
gtens, known in every foot by “Opechiaucanough” 
and other Indian. braves. In this leisurely old town 
Miss Johnston was born. 

Major John W. Johnston, her father, had given 
himself to the lost cause; but when his gifted daugh- 
‘was born was managing several railway enter- 
prises. Asa child, Miss Johnston was delicate, and 
school was strictly forbidden her. But she found 
light in her father’s library, and in long and fre- 
quent rambles in the idyllic spots all abowt her home. 
She was an impressionable child, and the scenes and 
tales of early times were so realistic to her that in 
subsequent days she could give us most charming de- 
of Virginian wilds, hills, rivers, and 
forests. As a word-painter of the woods, some think 
she is at her best. 

While yet in her teens, the family changed its 
residence to Birmingham, Alabama, the father being 
interested in some of the great industrial enterprises 
of that growing city. There the mother died, and 
upon Miss Johnsion—as the oldest of a family of 
there fell the care of the home so sorely be- 
cd. Iferoically and patiently did the slender and 
almost fragile girl carry the burden of responsiblity, 

| earned the gratitude and confidence of the fam- 
\ by her wisdom and grace. 

As a relief from exacting household duties, she 
determined to try her hand at writing. Amd as her 
heart was still in “Ole Virginny,” she very natur- 
ally wrote of it. She took no friend or relative into 
her confidence about her new work, for reasons best 
known to herself. Not until “Prisoners of - Hope” 
appeared in print, did any of her friends dream of 
her attempt at anthorship. 

With meteoric suddenness and splendor did her 
first book secure popular favor. Press comments— 
American and Knglish—were both elaborate and 
commendatory. It was a picture of colonial Virginia 
that the reading world was waiting for. It was full 
of exciting adventures and hairbreadth escapes, in 
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which crafty Indians, picturesque villains, bold 
pirates, and magnanimous heroes conspicuously 
ligured. It*was almost melodramatic: but it was 


recognized as a faithful portrayal of Virginia’s early 
and stirring days; and it was weleomed as such. 
Naturally, it blazed the way for “Tio Have and to 
Hold,” which was awaited as a serial in the Atlantic 
Monthly with popular impatience. During its pub- 
lication the cirenlation of the Atlantic Monthly in- 
creased by 50,000 copies; while the same number of 
opies of the book were ordered in advance of its 
publication. It covered much the same ground as 
its predecessor, but that ground had not yet become 
exhausted. It was felt by not a few that the inci- 
dents and adventures overcrowded each other; but 
this was a minor defect when balanced against the 
wcurate stndy of manners and beautiful descriptions 
of natural scenery, with which the book abounded. 
It all went to show what a capacious imagination 
and plenitude of resources the author had. And 
when she added “Audrey” to the list of successes, 
readers of historical fiction wrote her name high on 
the wall of fame. 
; Miss Johnston is retiring by nature, and almost 
“iffident. Those who have known her intimately in- 
'm us—Miss Jobmston herself has persistently re- 
ed to be interviewed—that she is of short and 
‘lender figure; with soft and wavy light-brown hair 
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which she weers simply; with eyes large and brown; 
and with high-bred air and splendid earriage in the 
social circle, befitting an aristocratic voung woman 
of the Southland. She dresses handsomely, yet 
simply; never ostentatiously. She has traveled ex- 
tensively both in America and abroad; and her chief 
is in the Alleghanies, where, when 
busy, the vlick of her typewriter may be heard far 
into the night. She does her own writing, preferring 
that to even the best amanuensis. 

From a recent list of books of large circulation, 
Miss Johnsten’s works have far surpassed, in the 
aggregate, the half-million mark. “‘lo Have and to 
Hold” has a cireulation of 300,900, and “Audrey” 
of 165,000. Miss Johnston’s successes, and those of 
other women in a similar field, have started the 
query in literary circles, whether in the field of his- 
torical fiction women are not bound to outdo the 
men. 
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EXPERIENCES IN THE JUVENILE COUNT. 
(IL) 


BY BEN B&B, LINDSEY, 
Judge Juvenile Court, Venver. 





THE AGE LIMIT. 


There ix just as much excuse for drawing the age 
limit in desing with children as juvenile offenders 
ut sixteen, us there is for fixing the period of major- 
ity at twenty-one. Of course a distinction must be 
drawn somewhere. ‘The exceptional cases that ough: 
to come or ought not to come within it are properly 
compelled to give way to the great majority of cases 
which the rule affects. In many states the period 
of responsibility for crime is fixed at the age of 


seven; in Colorado at the age of ten. There is no 
nore justitication in the argument against the 


jevenile law, that it discriminates because a boy 
above sixteen does not come within its terms, than 
there is against laws fixing periods of responsibility 
for crime or the making of contracts. EHemales in 
Colorado become of age at eighteen; males at twenty- 
cne. For a quarter of a century in Colorado, adults 
nnder thirty could be sent to one prison mainitaining 
a curriculum of less severity than that to which 
those over thirty were committed. Jn this and other 
states similar laws exist, and for years we have here 
and elsewhere had the Jaw requiring that persons 
under sixteen, convicted of crime, be sent to an in- 
dustrial school held by the courts not to be a penal 
institution, while an exactly similar offender, barely 
exceeding sixteen, must be sent to an institution de- 
clared by the courts to be penal. If, therefore, there 
Le discrimination, it is a just and legal diserimina- 
tion operating for the general welfare of all, sanc- 
tioned ard sustained by custom, law, common sense, 
and experience. 

Whatever subtleties, distinctions, or questions 
there may be involved in the law—or the law itse!f 
-—-ure of small conseauence compared to the real 
seeret of obtaining the best results in dealing with 
erring childhood. And while it would be hard to 
understand how any court could uproot the juvenile 
‘aw, in Colorado for instance, or how any one could 
oppose it, the method it has already inspired in deal- 
ing with ghildren offenders can never he changed. 
it is here to stay. It is rather to some of the details 
of this method than the Jaw itself to which [I shall 
refer.—Reprinted from Charities. 


A FLOATING EXPOSITION. 

A group of Pacific slope business men has decided 
to organize a floating exposition on board one of the. 
largest Pacific steamships, and send it around the 
world on a six months’ tour. It will carry no pas- 
sengers but exhibitors, and no cargo but exhibits. 
‘hese exhibits will be put in place before the exposi- 
Lion leaves Seattle, and while each exhibitor will be 
permitted five tons of additional cargo of his own 
kinds of goods, for sale if he finds customers, the 
main purpose of the voyage will be to show goods 
rather than make sales. 

The ship with its unique cargo will be a huge 
sample case, containing specimens of what the Unite | 
States hias to offer to foreign customers. The vessel 
will touch at Honolulu, Yokohama, Kobe, Nagasaki, 
Shanghai, Hong-Kong, Manila, Singapore, Colombo, 
Mauritius, Delagea Bay, Cape Town, Adelaide, Mel- 
bourne, and Sidney, On its return it is also ex- 
pected to stop at Santiago. Valparaiso, and Callao, 
including in the circuit, besides the islands of the 
sea, Asia, Africa, Australia, and South America. 

American consuls in all of these cities will be in- 
formed of the date of arrival at each, port, and local 
newspapers will advertise it largely, the purpose 
being to give the widest publicity to the exposition 
with the hope of inducing both importing and ex- 
porting merchants, not only from the cities visited, 
but from the interior of the respective countries as 
well, to visit the ship and inspect the goods. 

he exhibit should be characteristic of Amer can 
enterprise. lt is also indicative of a gradual change 
in the commercial relations of this country with the 
Old World, and especially with the Orient. Hereto- 
fore we have purchased tea and rice from China, andl 
sugar and spices from the Dutch Fast Indies, paying 
for them chiefly in cash. We have likewise been 
heavy importers of goods from other parts of the 
world, including South America, with which we have 
made as yet no very serious effort to secure reciprocal 
trade. T’his scheme ought to mark the beginning 
of an aggressive effort to establish reciprocal com- 
merce with the ends of the earth. 





THE MARRIAGE QUESTION AGAIN. 

A new phase of the marriage question among 
school teachers has presented itself. On Saturday 
last a pretty young schoolma’am from Brooklyn 
called on Superintendent Maxwell and to'd of three 
proposals which she had received within the last few 
weeks—or, in fact, since the rule prohibiting the 
teachers from marrying has been practically abol- 
ished by the hoard of education. 

“Dr. Maxwell,” she said. “do you think it would 
be right for me to marry them? ‘They aré all more 
or less impecunious, and I feel sure they are think- 
ing of my salary more than they are of me.” 

Something attracted the attention of Dr. Maxwell 
in a passing street car at the moment and, leaning 
toward tthe window and looking into the strect below, 
he absent-mindedly said:— 

“My dear Miss , vou know better than I| 
whether or not your salary is large enough to sup- 
port three of them.” 

“Sir?” exclaimed the young teacher, with a look 
of resentment that made the superintendent pull 
himself together and think of what he had said. 
He was quick to grasp the situation and to apologize, 
after which both had a good Jaugh.—School Board 
Journal. 








KNOW YOURSELF. 


_—— 


It is not always wise or best for a teacher to give 
up a position’ in which she has been successful to 
accept a higher class of work in another school, for 
the sake of increased salary. A teacher may be 
highly successful in primary work and fail entirely 
in seventh or eighth grade work. Or the teacher 
may do the best of work in a rural school where she 
has the love and confidence of all her pupils and fail, 
utterly and entirely, to govern another school. 
Teacher, strive to know yourself —School Education. 
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BY EDITH GILES, 





QUESTIONS ON “JULIUS CAESAR.”—(IIL) 
For General Reading and Composition. 


Act. V. Scene I. Where is this scene? What is the 
date? 
How do the allied armies receive the advance of 
Brutus on Phillipi? 
Act II. What means:— 
“My ancestors did from the streets of Rome 
The Tarquin drive, when he was call’d a king’? 
“The Genius and the mortal instruments 
Are then in council?” 
“Not Erebus itself were dim enough 
To hide thee from prevention’? 
“For he loves to hear 
That unicorns may be betrayed with trees 
And bears with glasses, elephants with holes, 
Lions with toils, and men with flatterers’? 
“But bear it as our Roman actors do, 
With untired spirits and formal constancy”? 
What words pass between Antony and the conspira- 
tors? 
How doers the scene end? 
Scenes II. and III. Describe the course of battle. 
How dos Cassius die? 
What are the last words of Cassius? 
What is Brutus’ lament for Cassius? 
Who offers himself for Brutus? 
How does Brutue die? 
How does the scene and play end? 
Act I. What means:— 
“And do you now strew flowers in his way 
That comes in triumph over Pompey’s blood’’? 
Describe a Roman triumph. 
What means, and what is the significance: — 
“These growing feathers plucked from Caesar’s wing 
Will make him fly an ordinary pitch; 
Who else would soar above the view of met, 
And keep us all in servile fearfulness”? 
What is the significance of Cassius’ speech: — 
“ *Tis just,” etc? 
“Groaning underneath this age’s yoke, 
Have wished that noble Brutus had his eyes”? 
What is the significance of Brutus’ answer:— 
“Into what dangers would you lead me, Cassius, 
That you would have me seek into myself 
For that which is not in me’? 
Of Brutus’ speech:— 
“I do fear the people 
Choose Caesar for their king’’? 
What is the reference: — 
“T, as Aeneas, our great ancestor, 
Did from the flames of Troy, upon his shoulder, 
The old Anchises bear’? 
“Why, man, he doth bestride the narrow world 
Like a Colossus”? 
What means:— 
“The fault, dear Brutus, is not in our stars, 
But in ourselves, that we are underlings’? 


What is the significance: — 
“For always I am Caesar’? 
“No, Caesar hath it not, but you and I, and honest 
Casca, we have the falling sickness’’? 
“If I were Brutus now, and he were Cassius, 
He should not humour me’? 
*“Who ever knew the heavens menace so? 
Those, that have known the earth as ful! of faults’? 
“Indeed, they say, the senators to-morrow 
Mean to establish Caesar as a king’? 
“Set this up with wax 
Upon old Brutus’ statue’’? 
“I grant I am a woman; but, withal, 
A woman well-reputed, Cato’s daughter’’? 
“Go bid the priests do present sacrifice, 
And bring me their opinions of success’’? 
“Have I in conquest stretched mine arm so far 
To be afraid to tell grey-beards the truth?” 
Act ITl. 
“Hence! Wilt thou lift up Olympus?” 
“And Caesar’s spirit, raging for revenge, 
With Ate by his side, come hot from hell, 
Shall, in these confines, with a monarch’s voice, 
Cry, Havoc, and let slip the dogs of war’’? 
“No Rome of safety for Octavius, yet?” 


“Give him a statue with his ancestors’? (Said of 


whom?) 
“Qaesar’s better parts 
Shall now be crowned in Brutus”? © 
“Let him go up into the public chair”? 

“He hath brought many captives home to Rome, 
Whose ransoms did the general coffers fill’? 
“But yesterday the word of Caesar might 

Have stood against the world’’? 
“That day he overcame the Nervii’’? 
“Then I, and you, and all of us fell down’’? 








TOPICS FOR DEBATE—(II.) 

Resolved, that books have a greater influence upon 
public sentiment than the magazines and newspapers, 

Resolved, that agriculture is of greater national im- 
portance than manufactures. 

Resolved, that river and lake commerce of the United 
States is worth more to the United States than ocean 
commerce. 

Resolved, that electric cars are of more importance 
than passenger steam cars. 

Resolved, that the physician is of more importance to 
the community than the preacher. 

Resolved, that the lawyers are of greater importance 
than law malers. 

Resolved, that the United States House of Representa- 
tives is of greater importance to the country than the 
Senate. 

Resolved, that railway freight business is of more im- 
portance to the country than the passenger traffic. 








AUTHORS IN SCHOOL,—(XXXIL) 
OUTLINE STUDIES. 


OLIVER WENDELL HOLMES. 


Born, Cambridge, Mass., August 29, 1809. 
Graduate of Harvard, 1829. 
M. D. degree, 1836. 
Professor Dartmouth College, 1838-40. 
Professor Harvard Medical, 1847-82. 
Died, October 7, 1894. 
Holmes once wrote:— 
“Alas for those who never sing, 
But die with all their music in them!” 

But no such voiceless fate was in store for him. 
As an undergraduate he had a knack for humorous 
poetry, and for nearly three-score years he had a 
message for his time—now grave, now gay. He 
knew and used the Yankee dialect well, a dialect 
now so rarely heard. 

His poems are graceful, witty, melodious. He 
abounded in humor. His large circle of friends 
were fascinated by his ceaseless fun. Some grave 
souls thought this a blemish, and wondered if the 
poet could ever be serious. His answer to such 
critics may be found in his own lines from “The 
Boys” :— 4 r i 

“You bear that boy laughing? 
You think he’s all fun, 

But the angels laugh, too, 
At the good he has done; 

The children laugh loud, 
As they troop to his call; 

And the poor man that knows him 
Laughs lovdest of all.” 


ifolmes was considerable of a satirist. He liked 
to touch off the vulgarities in manners, dress, and 
pronunciation prevalent in his day. In good humor, 
he bantered the early abolitionists, poked fun at the 
transcendentalism of Bronson Alcott and Margaret 
Fuller, and treated the Brook I'arm experiment in 
socialism with light-hearted jest. 

But he knew when to shelve the joke, and speak 
in earnest. Wher the Civil war broke out he was 
the enthusiastic patriot. His lyrics inspired men to 
be loyal to the core. 

Abraham Lincoln was fond of his verse, especially 
of “The Last Teaf’—which he committed to 
memory, and frequently quoted. The cultivated 


cirdles throughout the Hnglish-speaking world read 
him—in prose and verse—with profound interest. 

But a few of his many fine poems can here be 
mentioned. “The Old Gambrel-Roofed House”— 
his early Cambridge home—is a charming bit of de- 
scription. “The Opening of the Piano” is a delight 
to children. “Old Ironsides” is a national idyl. 
“Sun and Shadow” is very winsome. “The One- 
Horse Shay” and “The Broom-stick Train” are 
finely humorous, and great favorites. “A Mother’s 
Secret” is genuine poetry. “Urania” is a jewel. A 
most pathetic strain is found in “Under the Violets.” 
But many award the palm to “The Chambered 
Nautilus,” 

Holmes did not succeed well with the novel, 
though he tried it in “Elsie Venner,” and “The 
Guardian Angei.” He was more warmly welcomed 
in his biographies of Motley and Emerson. 

He was invited to be one among the few contribu- 
tors to the first issue of the Atlantic Monthly in 
1857. Amd he responded with “The Autocrat of 
the Breakfast Tiable,” which became famous at once. 
It was talked about everywhere, and extensively 
quoted by the public prinis. It had a flavor that was 
keenly relished. ‘The next instalment was eagerly 
awaited. 

Afterwards, “The Professor at the Breakfasi 
Table” appeared, but it was almost too complicated 
to please those who relished “The Autocrat.” In 
1873, “The Poet at the Breakfast Table” was pub- 
lished, but its welcome was not very cordial, al- 
though it was a brilliant discussion of books and 
theories, and in the author’s best style. It also was 
measured by “The Autocrat,” and it fell short of 
that standard of ability. 

Holmes outlived his literary contemporaries—- 
Longfellow, Lowell, Whittier, whose companion- 
ship had been a life-long delight. And for some 
years before his death he had the honor of being vir- 
tually Boston’s poet-laureate. He retained his 
powers to the very last, and had occasional messages 
of cheer for the world of his time, though that world 
was growing more and more remote from him, And 
then at eighty-five, and crowned with honors, he 
went out “to the Peaceful Sea.” 








HOW THE BODY IS KEPT WARM. 


[From Dr. Culler’s First Book in Physiology.] 


A man’s Jungs will hold about 330 cubic inches of 
air. That is a little more than one and one-half gal- 
lons. When he fills his lungs full he can then 
breathe out 230 cubic inches of air, which is almost 
exactly one gallon. Some air always remains in the 
lungs. Blowing soap-bubbles is a good practice in 
breathing. If you can blow a bubble five or six 
inches across, with one breath, you are doing very 
well. It is good for the health to take fresh air 
deep down into the lungs every once in a while. 

We should learn to sit and walk with the chest 
forward and the shoulders back. This gives the 
lungs room, and then_it is easy to fill them with air. 

Some girls have a very bad fashion of fastening 
the dress very tight about the waist. This cramps 
the lungs. Such a girl cannot take a full breath. 
She tries to make wn for it by breathing faster, but 
she will be sure to have poor blood and poor health. 
The lungs must get enough air so that each red cor- 
puscle can gets its load of oxygen, and also the 


poison in the had blood must get out into the air. 


This can never be done well when the lungs are 
squeezed out of shape. 

It is very good for any one to go to an open win- 
dow or out onto the porch and take five or six deep 
breaths every day, winter and summer. Fill the 
lungs full and hold it there for a while. Then 
breathe out and fill them again. 

If you will practice this and make sure that you 
always get plenty of good air to the lungs, it is quite 
likely you will never catch a cold. 

When coal is burning in a stove. you know that, 
if it can get a good draft of air, it will make the 
stove very hot. If you want the coal to quit burn- 
ing, you close the damper so that air cannot get in. 


(Continued on page 222.] 
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THE BIRDS ARE GOING HOME FOR THE WINTER. 
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METHODS WITH PROBLEMS. 
BY WALLACE E, MASON. 


Perhaps some teachers of mathematics may be in- 
terested in the following method of solving certain 
problems which abound in all algebras, and which 
my classes call “inotion problems.” I have found 
that such problems are more easily mastered by this 
method than by any other. Take for illustration the 
problem of the man who travels in a coach (or in 
later algebras on a bicycle) and returns on foot; or 
the courier setting out and being followed by an- 
other, or the fox and greyhound problem. 

In all these problems there are three elements to 
be considered; viz., time, rate, and distance, and the 
relation of these to each other is expressed by the 
word equation. 

Time X Rate = Distance. 


i Distance 
Whence Time = ene and Rate = ————_ 
Rate Time. 


Dwell on these principles with simple illustrations 
until they are fixed in the pupil’s mind, and then 
take up such a problem as this:— 

Two persons, A and B, 63 miles apart, start at 
the same time and travel towards each other. A 
travels 4 miles an hour, and B 3 miles an hour. 
How far will each have traveled when they meet? 

Since there are but three elements for each mov- 
ing hody, the pupil will find it convenient to arrange 
these elements something like this:— 


A. B. 
Time Time 
Rate Rate 
Distance Distance 


Turning to the problem we find the rate of each 
is given as 4 for A, and 3 for B. Place these against 
the word rate in cach column. Let x equal distance 
of A, and since both travel 63 miles, 63—x wil 
equal distance of B. The example will now appear 


as follows:— 


A. B. 
Time Time 
4 = Rate 3 = Rate 


x = Distance 63 — x = Distance 
Now from our word equations, time always equals 
distance divided hy rate, and ther. fore the two other 
elements can readily he filled in, and the data will 
appear thus:-— 


A. B. 
ca “a Time 63 > = Time 
4 = Rate 3 = Rate 


x = Distance 63 — x = Distance 


The equation then follows from the fact that each 


eat i Eo Oe a & 
travels the same time, i. e.: 7 & 





Had the author asked how long ere they would 
meet it would have heen more convenient to have let 


x equal the time of each, in which case the arrange- 
ment would have been like this:— 


A. B. 
x = Time x = Time 
4 = Rate 3 = Rate 


4x = Distance 8x = Distance 


and the equation 4x + 8x = 63 readily follows. 
Variations like those in the following offer no 
difficulty if we remember that rate is always dis- 


, , 4 ce , 
tance + time and “138 miles in 5 hours” is 5 miles 


per hour. 

Two men, A and B, 197 miles apart, set out at the 
same time and travel towards each other. A travels 
at the rate of 13 miles in 5 hours, and B at the rate 
of 11 miles in 4 hours. How far will each hav: 
traveled when they meet? 


fe B,. 
5x , 428 —x ae 
ee Time ae a Time 
13 = Rate = Rate 


= Distance 107 — x = Distance 
5x  428—x 
13 11 
These problems are from Wells, and on page 131 
of Kssentials of Algebra we find one of the railroad 
train problems which are always blind to pupils. 


oh aie 
The rate of an express train is D that of a slow 


train, and it covers 180 miles in two hours less time 


than the slow train. Find the rate of each. 
With this method of arrangement, the data almost 


write themselves, and the equation follows 
directly :— 
EXPRESS SLOW TRAIN 
x = Time x + 2 = Time 
180 180 
——_ => Rate PS tebe 


180 = Distance 180 = Distance 


3 
Rate express = 9 rate slow 


180 ) 
x $2 | 
or ea) | 


180 3 f 
-=5 | 


it 


EXPRESS SLOW TRAIN 
180 ‘ale 180 ane 
3: > Time = = lime 
8x = Rate 2x = Rate 
180 == Distance 180 = Distance 
180 180 , 
8x ~ 2 ry 


The fox and greyhound problems lose all their 
terrors when viewed from this standpoint, The fol- 


lowing is from Wells Essentials, page 135:— 

A fox is pursued by a hound and has a start of 
63 of her own leaps. ‘The fox makes 4 leaps while 
the hound makes 3; but the hound in 5 leaps goes 
as far as the fox in 9. How many leaps does each 
make before the hound catches the fox? 

When analyzed, these problems are found to be 
much like the courier problems, except that the rates 
are complex and need to be simplified for use. If the 
leaps had been equal in Jength in the above problem, 
the rate of the fox would have been to the rate of 
the greyhound as 4 to 3; i. e., 4 and 3 might have 
been used to represent the rates. 

As the fox leaps, however, are only 5-9 as long as 
the greyhound Jeaps, the real ratio of their rates will 


5 20 


be* x —or — i. e. while the fox is going 


9 27 

20 units of any kind, leaps, inches, rods, miles, or 
any other unit, the greyhound will go 27 of the same 
units. It should be impressed upon the class that 
20 and 27? are not the real rates, but the ratio of 
rates, and by an illustration in some previously 
worked problem show how the ratio answers the same 
purpose unless the rate is the part required in the 
answer; for example, 8 and 6, or 16 and 9, would 
serve as well in the first illustration as 4 and 3. 

Using these figures for the rates the data, ar- 
ranged, would appear as follows:— 


FOX GREYHOUND 
x = Time x = Time 
20 = Rate 27 = Rate 


20x = Distance 27x= Distance 
in fox leaps in fox leaps 
and since the greyhound travels 63 fox leaps more 
than the fox, 
27x — 20x = 63. 
solved, 20x = 180 fox 


fox leaps; 27x = 243 


This when 


leaps == fox’s distance in 


gives 


5 


fox leaps = 243 x 9 oF 135 greyhound leaps for 


greyhound’s distance in his own leaps 








FOR THE HISTORY CLASS. 


Can your older pupils in the history class tell 

1. Why the Erie Canal helped New York city, 
and hindered the growth of New Orleans? 

2. Why the invention of the steamboat helped 
New Orleans and hindered the growth of New York? 

3. Why the invention of the cotton gin made the 
slave trade and slavery more profitable, although the 
gin did the work of a great many negroes? 

4. Why the battle between the Merrimac and the 
Monitor made it necessary for other nations to 
change. their navies by building different fighting 
ships? 

5. Whether more people went to California from 
the North or from the South in search of gold when 
it was first discovered there, by remembering how 
they voted on the slavery question when California 
was to be admitted as a state?—American Educa- 
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It may not be all of education to fit man for life, 


but that is not education which unfits him for life. 


Dr. Horace S. Tarbell, one of the eminent schoo! 
men and leaders of the past quarter of a century, 
died in San Francisco on September 16 of tuber- 
culosis of the glands, after a prolonged illness. His 
last service was in Providence where he was superin- 
tendent for many years. He came there from 
Indianapolis, whence the went from East Saginaw. 
Ife was at one time state superintendent of Michigan, 
and was the author of important text-books in Eng- 
lish anid in geography. He was president of the De- 
partment of Superintendence of the N. E. A., and 
wae chairman of the trustees of the permanent fund. 
He was scholarly, wise, and manly. with few equals 
m any of the fields of professional activity which 
he occupied. When he left the work in Providence 
two years ago he anticipated a long life of luxurious 
comfort which his thrift and economy had made 


possible. 


MISS HALEY’S ADDRESS. 





We are printing entire in this issue of the Journal 
of Kxlucation the address of Margaret A. Haley at 
the St. Louis meeting of the N. FE. A. This was re- 


garded as one of the leading events of the week, and 
it 1s a gratification to give our readers thus early an 
opportunity to read it in its entirety. I sincerely - 
hope that every reader of our paper will take the 
tome to read it with care. Ilas any other person, 
inin or woman, ever grasped this subject as com 
pletely, vigorously, intelligently, and calmly as is 
dene here? Will you, yes, reader. will you not write 
us at once your opinion of this address as soon as 


you ‘have read it? 


MIDDLESEX COUNTY ASSOCIATION. 


Once more the Middlesex County Association 
offers a program of highest import. ‘There are men 
of no less eminence than Jacob Riis, who is classed 
with Booker 'T. Washington as the greatest drawing 
eard on the popular platform to-day, and he is dis- 
tinctly educational in his mission and message; and 
Dr. George E. Vincent of Chicago University, who is 
as brilliant a speaker on education as the colleges of 
to-day produce. For local talent they have George 
H. Martin, secretary of the state board, who is a 
master in the art of public speech, and Frederick 
Manly, who is exceedingly clever on the platform. 
Senator. George F'. Hoar was to have been present 
but for his alarming illness. In his letter of accept- 
ance, which is probably his latest letter, he said he 
could conceive no higher honor than to address the 
teachers of his native county. All but two cities 
closed their schools last year, and ‘now all will prob- 
ably fall in line. 








HELEN KELLER. 


The story of no human life has been written that 
ought to signify so much to a teacher as “The Story 
of My Life,” by Helen Keller, with her letters of fif- 
teen years, and an account of her education by John 
Albert Macy and Anne Mansfield Sullivan. Her 
education to a point where she could graduate from 
Harvard (Radcliffe) with honors, despite her limita- 
tions, is in itself one of the marvels of modern times, 
and her acquaintances, in number, character, 
and closeness of fellowship and sympathy, are the 
most remarkable of any woman of her years. The 
teacher deserves the pity of the world who can read 
this book and not be a nobler and more successful 
teacher. This charming story of the unfolding of a 
mind limited by the absence of all ordinary avenues 
of learning is worth a hundred times as much by way 
of inspiration to a teacher as any amount of theoriz- 
ing about minds with no appreciable limitations and 
ready-made methods of dealing with minds that 
ought to need relatively little assistance. When will 
such a book be in every teacher’s reading circle, and 
purchased by every school board for every teacher’s 
desk? 








NOTABLE MESSAGE. 

The eleven state superintendents of the South have is- 
sued the most notable message ever put forth by a body 
of official educators. These men first met in Atlanta in 
October, 1903, and finally in Birmingham on April 26-7, 
1904. Their pronunciamento is signed by these state 
superintendents: S. A. Mynders of Tennessee, J. Y. Joy- 
ner of North Carolina, M. L. Whitfield of Mississippi, 
Arthur Lefevre of Texas, J. B. Aswell of Louisiana, W. 
B. Merritt of Georgia, O. B. Martin of South Carolina, I. 
W. Hill of Alabama, John H. Hinemon of Arkansas, J. 
W. Southall of Virginia, and W. N. Sheats of Florida. 

Their statement of the case is clear, heroic, and even 
brilliant. Extended extracts are here given:— 

With a fixed faith in the native capacity of Southern 
children, through whose veins courses the purest strain 
of Anglo-Saxon blood on the continent—the strongest, 
cleanest blood on earth; with a firm reliance in the 
patriotism, chivalry, courage, pride, and sense of justice 
of the Southern people; with a profound conviction of 
the necessity of universal education for the preservation 
and perpetuation of democracy; with an assurance born 
of the.evidence of all past experience and all past history 
that the only means of universal education are the public 
schools, we are moved to lay before our people some 
facts about their schools and to make to them, in the 
children’s name, this appeal for. those schools. 

The public schools of the South, the only hope for the 
education of nine-tenths of the people’s children, are still 
sadly inadequate to their stupendous task, unequal to 
the educational demands of this century of education, 
and inferior in most respects to the public schools of 
other sections of our common country. Comparative 
statistics of undoubted authority show that of all sec- 
tions of our country, the public schools of the South have 
the poorest houses and equipment, the most poorly-paid 
teachers, the shortest school term, and the most in- 
adequate system of supervision. The average monthly 


salary of teachers for the country at large is $49 for men 
and $40 for women, while the average monthly salary 


Soaiind 


for teachers in the Southern states is $35.63 for men and 
$30.47 for women. The average length of the public 
school term for the country at large is 145 days. The 
average length of the public school term for the North 
Atlantic states is 177.3 days; the average length of the 
public school term for the Southern states, including 
Tennessee, Mississippi, North Carolina, South Carolina, 
Louisiana, Arkansas, Georgia, Alabama, Texas, Virginia, 
and Florida, is 99 days. For every man, woman, and 
child of its population the country at large is spending 
$2.99 for the education of its children; the South is 
spending barely ninety-eight cents. The country at large 
is spending $20.29 for every pupil enrolled in its public 
schools; the Southern states are spending only $6.95. 
The country at large is spending for every child of school 
age in the United States an average of $10.57; the South- 
ern states are spending for every child of school age 
within their borders $4.05. It is not surprising that, with 
such an inadequately-equipped system of public schools, 
there should be found, also, in the South the largest per 
cent. of illiteracy and the smallest per cent. of property 
op a per capita distribution of wealth, ‘The census report 
for 1900 shows that twenty-four per cent. of the white 
population of the United States dwells in the Southern 
states that composed the Confederacy, while sixty-four 
per cent. of all white illiterates over ten years of age is 
to be found in these states. Illiteracy and poverty, in- 
telligence and prosperity travel together through the 
world. The one follows the other as effect follows cause. 

Between eight-ninths and nine-tenths of the population 
of the South is rural and agricultural. The great masses 
of the people of the South, therefore, are dependent upon 
the rural schools for education. These rural schools, 
then, are the strategic points in the educational system 
of the Southern states. Farming is still the greatest in- 
dustry and the farmhouse is still the greatest institution 
in the South. The preservation and improvement of its 
greatest industry and its greatest institutions depend 
upon the improvement of these rural schools. Because 
of sparse population, large territory, bad roads, geo- 
graphical barriers, small amount of taxable property, and 
small school fund, these rural public schools are the most 
poorly equipped and the most inefficient public schools 
in the South. Unless they can be made equal in merit 
to the best public schools of the towns and cities, and 
adapted to educating farmers’ children for farm life 
rather than away from farm life, many of the best people 
in the country will continue to leave the farms, and the 
disastrous drain upon the best blood of the country will 
be kept up until there may be left only “the poorest 
peasant population, too ignorant to know the value and 
blessing of an education, and too indifferent to care to 
secure it for their offspring.” 

Far be from us any intention of ridicule, blame, or dis- 
couragement in reciting these facts in regard to the edu- 
cational conditions of the Southern states. To those 
familiar with the obstacles that had to be overcome— 
social and political revolution, destruction and recon- 
struction, poverty, robbery, misrule—the wonder is that 
these conditions are as good as they are. For a people 
that have so heroically and successfully surmounted such 
obstacles and made possible in one generation a new and 
glorious era of industrial and educational development, 
we have only admiration, gratitude, commendation. We 
would remind this generation of Southerners, however, 
that some sacrifice for their children is necessary, and 
that with half the sacrifice that their fathers and mothers 
made, Southern children can be given such educational 
facilities as will enable them to begin the work of man- 
hood and womanhood without handicap, as compared 
with the children of other sections of our common 
country. 

Realizing the defects of the public schools of the South, 
we beg to suggest out of our experience and observation 
some remedies: — 

A respectable schoolhouse with respectable equipment 
and cecent surroundings is necessary for conducting suc- 
cessfully the business of public education, and is essential 
for commanding the respect of the community for that 
business. The house in which the work of training the 
children of the republic for citizenship and social service, 
a work that has to do with mind and soul and body, with 
the moulding of character and the creation of ideals, 
should be a home, not a hovel; a place of beauty, not a 
place of ugliness; a place of comfort, not a place of dis- 


comfort; a place of cleanness, not a place of uncleanness. 


About it the grass should grow green and the sun shine 
bright, the flowers bloom and the birds sing, and the 
trees wave their long arms, that the children, while 
listening to the lessons taught by men and books, may 
receive, also, from the potent, silent influence of proper 
environment, the sweet messages of peace and love and 
culture and beauty. 

It is, after all, the teacher that breathes the breath of 
life into the school, We need better teachers, and must 
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have them before we can have better schools. But we 
are now getting better teachers than we pay for. With 
short school terms, small salaries, poor schoolhouses, un- 
classified and unclassifiable schools, and other conditions 
that render success almost impossible, we cannot hope to 
command and retain first-class talent in this business of 
teaching the rural schools. For meagre salaries, men 
and women cannot afford to put themselves into the long 
and expensive training necessary for the best equipment 
for this delicate and difficult work of teaching. In the 
past, because of peculiar conditions in the South, we 
have been able to command, even for the meagre salaries 
that we have paid, a teaching force of more culture and 
refinement, perhaps, than could have been commanded 
anywhere else on the continent. At present the annual 
salary paid the teacher who works in the immortal stuff 
of mind and soul is less than that paid the rudest 
workers in wood and iron—less than that paid the man 
that shoes your horse, or ploughs yotr corn, or paints 
your house. 

Without competent supervision and direction no great 
business can succeed. Each county system of schools 
must have a competent head. The supervisor of the 
county system should be a man trained to his work, with 
ability to make and execute plans for the improvement 
and training of the public school teachers; to direct cam- 
paigns for education of public sentiment on educational 
questions, and for the advancement of public education 
along all needful lines; to advise, stimulate, and prop- 
erly direct school committeemen and other school offi- 
cers; he should be endowed with tact, wisdom, common 
sense, character, grit, ability to get along with folks and 
to command the confidence of teachers, officers, children, 
and patrons. He must be a many-sided man, possessing 
not only professional training, but rare qualities of 
leadership. The work is difficult enough and delicate 
enough, the responsibility great enough and sacred 
enough, to require the entire time, thought, and energy 
of the most competent man, the entire consecration of 
every faculty of his head and heart and body. You 
cannot command such a man for long without paying 
him a living salary. 

We cannot hope to give the great masses of our people 
more than the mere rudiments of learning in public 
schools continuing only about ninety-nine days a year. 

Before there can be such classification and gradation 
of the work in the public schoois as to make possible 
thorough and successful instruction in even the primary 
and intermediate branches, some means must be found 
to consolidate most of the little schools with one room 
and one teacher into larger schools with at least two 
rooms and two teachers. Investigation shows that the 
average teacher in the little one-room rural school must 
have from twenty to fifty recitations daily. The advan- 
tages of fewer and larger schools resulting from con- 
solidation are apparent: More money for better houses 
and better teachers; more teachers in one school, making 
possible better gradation and classification, with fewer 
and larger classes for each teacher and more time for 
each class, producing more thorough and more advanced 
instruction; increase in enthusiasm, pride, and effort on 
account of larger number of pupils and greater compe- 
tition. 

We cannot hope to supply these needs of the public 
schools of the South and place these schools on an equal 
footing with the public schools of other lands and other 
sections without more money. Better houses, grounds, 
and equipment, larger salaries and better teachers, longer 
terms and better supervision are not to be had without 
paying for them. _ There is but one sensible and success- 
ful way of securing the necessary funds for any perma- 
nent public purpose, and that is public taxation. We 
have tried tor more than a quarter of a century to supply 
these funds by general taxation; we have reached the 
limit of general state taxation for schools in almost every 
Southern state, and we have failed. Other states in 
other sections and certain communities in the Southern 
States that have succeeded in raising the funds necessary 
for a successful and complete system of public schools 
have been compelled to supplement the general tax by a 
local tax. More than sixty-nine per cent. of the funds 
for public schools in the United States is raised by local 
taxation. We are forced to the conclusion, then, that the 
South must adopt local taxation by counties, townships, 
or districts as the only means found effective elsewhere 
in supplying sufficient funds for successful puolic schools. 

In the unmixed blood of your children, strangely pro- 
tected in the past from taint of undesirable strains of 
foreign blood by the very isolation, pride, independence, 
and imputed provincialism of the South, you have the 
richest heritage that any people can have. Shall these 
children have a chance through the public schools to be 
all that they are capable of being and to do all that they 
are capable of doing? 

Equality of opportunity is the only foundation on 


which a true republic can safely rest. Equality of oppor- 
tunity is an impossibility in the twentieth century with- 
out equality of opportunity for education. Equality of 
opportunity for education is an impossibility for all the 
people witnout properly-equipped public schools. Shall 
these children of yours, through public schools as good 
as the best, have an equal opportunity for power, prog- 
ress, prosperity, and service with the children of other 
sections and other lands? Are not your children as good 
as the best, and do they not deserve the best? The an- 
swer must come, and come soon, from the plain people 
of these Southern states. Shall it be an everlasting 
‘“‘Nay” or an everlasting ‘Yea’? Everlasting it must be. 
Upon the answer hangs the blight or blessing of millions 
of minds, the bondage or freedom of millions of souls, 
the weal or woe of one of the fairest lands on earth— 
may be the destiny of a nation, the perpetuity of a gov- 
ernment the most beneficent the sun shines on. 

By the traditions of the past, the facts of the present, 
the hopes of the future; by the love that you bear your 
children; by the duty that you owe your country, your- 
selves, and your neighbor, we appeal to you, the people 
of the South, to rally to the support of your public 
schools and make them adequate to their high mission 
and their stupendous task. 








THE WEEK IN REVIEW. 

An expressman drops a fifty-pound box of dyna- 
mite from his wagon without noticing the loss; an 
eleatric car running at full speed through the dark- 
ness strikes the obstruction on the track; and a 
dozen people, more or less, are blown to pieces and 
as many more seriously hurt. That is, in brief, the 
story of the street-car tragedy at Melrose on the 
evening of September 21. The marvel is, not that 


it happened, but that similar tragedies from the 


same cause have not happened before. ‘This very 
driver expressed surprise when he learned of the 
accident, because he had so often carried dynamite 
with his load before without accident. It is not very 
long ago that a runaway horse, stopped on a crowded 
street in Boston, was found to be atitached to a 
wagon loaded with dynamite. There is absolutely 
no state law which regulates the cartage of ex- 
plosives. ‘The thing is left to city ordinances, which 
in the case in question were non-existent as regards 
Melrose, and were violated as regards Boston, where 
the wagon was loaded. 
+ . * 

The brief lull after the exhausting battle at 
Laioyang is now over, and the Japanese are appar- 
ently engaged in a general advance wpon Moukden. 
They are moving, as before, in three armies, from 
the south, east, and southeast. There have been 
some sharp collisions of outposts, which have de- 
veloped a good deal of strength in the attacking 
foree. It is not generally believed that General 
Kuropatkin will give Marshal Oyama battle at 
Moukden, althonyh the place is well fortified, but 
that, leaving a strong rear guard to obstruct the 
Jupanese advance, he will fall back to the north 
upon the strong position at Tie pass, which is 
capable of an obstinate defense. 

. . a 

The Democratic national campaign is henceforth 
to be more or less under the direct management of 
Judge Parker himself. Chairman Taggart retains 
his office, but has gone west to strengthen the organ- 
ization there, and as he seems to be thought to be 
better adapted to the west than to the east he is 
likely to remain there most of the time. Senator 
Gorman ‘has been summoned to New York, as chief 
adviser; and Judge Parker himself is to make weekly 
trips from Esopus to the metropolis, spending sev- 
eral days of each week there. It is not yet clear 
whether Judge Parker will take the stump. He is 
evidently reluctant to do so, preferring to do what- 
ever public speaking he may find desirable to groups 
of pilgrims to Ksopus, somewhat as Mr. McKinley 
did at Canton; but he is under considerable pressure 
to abandon his reserve, and may decide to do so. 

* * « 


The United States and Great Britain have 


achieved an important diplomatic victory in induc- 
ing Russia so far to modify her declarations regard-~ 
ing contraband as to admit that foodstuffs and fuel 





are only “conditionally contraband.” That is to say, 
these commodities are to be accounted as innocent 
and exempt from seizure when consigned to private 
parties, even in an enemy’s country, provided that 
they are not shipped to a blockaded port, or de- 
signed for the use of the military or naval forces of 
the enemy. Hitherto, the burden of proof has been 
on the owner of such goods, to show that they were 
not meant for hostile uses; henceforth it lies with 
the captor to prove that they are so meant. This 
new ruling, which, although not formally proclaimed, 
has been incorporated in official instructions to Rus- 
sian ships, will compel a reversal of the action of 
Russian prize courts on such cargoes as those of the 
Arabia and Calchas. 
a * = 

Yonsiderable complaint has been made by the 
Japanese because, as they charged, certain officers 
and men of Russian vessels whom they released on 
parole not to engage again in hostilities have re- 
appeared in the Russian navy. Whether these 
charges are or are not well founded cannot be 
known; but there will at least be no room for similar 
accusations with reference to the officers and crew of 
the cruiser Lena, which is now in process of dis- 
mantlement at San Francisco. The United States 
government has directed that the Russians have the 
freedom of the city, but that they be not allowed to 
go outside its limits. This makes them virtually 
prisoners of war until hostilities are over. It is 
action similar to that taken by the Swiss govern- 
ment during the Franco-Prussian war, and it saves 
unpleasant recriminations' afterward. 

* + * 

King Victor Emmanuel of Italy is in a position 
to exchange congratulations with the Tsar, for he 
also has at last a long-desired heir to his throne, who 
was born on September 16. Two daughters have 
been born to Victor Emmanuel and Queen Helena, 
the Princess Yolande, who was born June 1, 190), 
and the Princess Mufalda. born November 19, 1902. 
The little crown prince will take the name and title 
of his grandfather, Humbert, who was Prince of 
Piedmont before he became king. It is a less exten- 
sive kingdom to which the boy is born than that over 
which the little T'sarevitch may sometime rule, but 
it is a more enlightened and progressive one. Italy 
has made great progress among the nations of late 
years, but militant Socialism, which passes over into 
anarchy at slight provocation,’ is a spectre in the 
royal household. 

* * * 

When Fngland sent her expedition into Thibet, 
she promised Russia that she would not establish a 
protectorate over the country. But the treaty which 
she has just concluded at Lassa binds the Thibetans 
to commercial treaties, requires them not to form 
treaty relations with other governments, and permits 
British troops to remain for three years in the 
Chumbi valley while the payments of indemnity are 
being made. It is difficult to distinguish this sort 
of arrangement from a protectorate, and there seems 
just ground for the protest which the Russian gov- 
ernment has lodged at London, and also at Pekin, 
for Thibet is under the nominal suzerainty of China. 
Russia is in no position to press her protest at the 
present time, but it is safe to predict that the ques- 
tion will not be lost sight of, when her hands are 
less full than at present. 

* * * 


The truculent Albanians are again in revolt, and 
the Turkish government has mobilized sixteen bat- 
talions of troops to deal with them. The grievance 
of the Albanians is the reform program to which 
Turkey, under pressure from Russia and Austria, 
gave consent, and in particular the introduction of 
gendarmerie in which Christians were represented. 
So little had heen done by Turkey in the execution 
of reforms in Macedonia that it is surprising that 
there should have been enough to give offence to the 
Albanians, but they are a fighting race and bitter 
fanatics. They are well armed, and they express a 
purpose to expel all Turkish garrisons from Albania 
and to drive out all the Christian employees of the 
government, oe 
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THE APPLETON SGHOOL BOOKS 
THE CULTURE READERS 


EVWBODYING THE NATURAL METHOD IN 
READING. By Exren E. Kenyon-Warner. Pd. 
D. BOOK ONE—PRIMER. BOOK TWO. 
Edited By Jenny B. Merritz, Pd D. Now ready. 
Each 30 cents. 
Metnop — The development of a vocabulary in 
exact sequence. Logical use of phonic elements 
in both analysis and synthesis. Sussect Mart- 
TER — Unlike all other method and phonic 
readers. The Best Children’s Literature only is 


used. 


ARITHMETICS 


By J. W. A. Youne, Ph.D., Assistant Professor of 
the Pedagogy of Mathematics, University of Chicago, 
and Lampert L. Jackson, A.M., Head of Depart- 
ment of Mathematics, State Normal School, Brock- 


port, N. Y. 

Now Ready. 
BOOK ONE. For third and fourth years. 35 cents. 
BOOK TWO. For fifth and sixth years. 40 cents. 


The practical side of arithmetic. Principles 
taught through problems drawn from everyday 


life. 
(BOOK THREE READY SCON.) 


THE SCIENCE OF HEALTH 


FIRST BOOK IN HYGIENE. Studies in Health 
and How to Preserve It. By Witt1am O. Kronuy, 
Ph.D. Price, 35 cents. 

GRADED LESSONS IN HYGIENE. By Witiam 
O. Krouy, Ph.D. Price, 60 cents. 


For children to learn how to be healthy, and how 
to remain healthy by right living. Just adopted 
by the States of Virginia and Tennesee. 


SEND YOUR ADDRESS FOR FURTHER PARTICULARS, 


D. APPLETON & COMPANY 


NEW YORK BOSTON CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 








"WHY TEACHERS SHOULD ORGANIZE. 


[Continued from page 216.] 





humanity through a more just and equitable dis- 
tribution of the products of their labor, meet their 
mutual responsibility to each other and to society? 

Whether the work of co-ordinating these two 
great educeticnal agencies, manual and mental labor, 
with each other and with the social organism, shall 
be accomplished through the affiliation of the organ- 
izations of brain end manual workers is a mere mat- 
ter of detail and method to be decided by the exi- 
gencies in each case. The essential thing is that the 
public school teachers recognize the fact that their 
struggle to maintain the efficiency of the schools 
through better conditions for themselves is a part of 
the same great struggle which the manual workers 
—often misundersiood and unaided—have been 
making for humanity through their efforts to secure 
living conditions for themselves and their children; 
and that back of the unfavorable conditions of both 
is a common caure. 

Two ideals are struggling for supremacy in 
American life to-day: one the industrial ideal 
dominating throngh the supremacy of commercial- 
ism, which swhordinates the worker to the product 
and the machine; the other, the ideal of democracy, 
the ideal of the educators, which places humanity 
above all machines. and demands that all activity 
shall be the expression of life. If this ideal of the 
educators cannot be carried over into the industrial 
field then the ideal of industrialism will be carried 


over into the schoo]. Those two ideals can no more 
continue to exist in American life than our nation 
could have continued half slave and half free. If 
the school cannot bring ioy to the work of the wevrld 
the joy muet go out of its own life, and work in the 
school, as in the industrial field, will hecome drudg- 
ery. 

Viewed in this light the duty and responsibility 


of the educators in the solution of the industria! 


question is one which must thrill and fascinate while 
it awes, for the very depth of the significance of life 
is shut up in this question. But the first requisite 
is to put aside all prejudice, all preconceived notions, 
al! misinformation and half information, and to take 
to this question what the educators have long recog- 
nized must be taken to scientific investigation in 
other fields. There may have been justification for 
failure to do this in the past, but we cannot face the 
responsibility of continued failure and maintain our 
title as thinkers and educators. When men organize 
and go out to kill they go surrounded by pomp, dis- 
play, and pageantry, under the inspiration of music 
and with the admiration of the throng; not so with 
the army of industrial toilers who have been fight- 
ing humanity’s battles unhonored and unsung. 

Tt will be well indeed if the teachers have the 
courage of their convictions and face all that the 
labor unions have faced with the same courage and 
perseverance. 

To-day, teachers of America, we stand at the 
parting of the ways. Democracy is not on trial, but 


America is. 
HOW THE BODY IS KEPT WARM. 
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The oxygen of the air which you breathe is car- 
ried by the red corpuscles out even to the tips of the 
fingers and toes. When it unites with the food, it 
makes heat just as it did with the coal in the stove. 
There is no blaze of fire in the body like the one in 
the stove, but the food is slowly burned, and that 
keeps our bodies warm. 

JUST WARM ENOUGH. 


Our bodies must not get too warm nor too cold. 
Look at the thermometer in your house or school- 
room. It ought to show a temperature of 70 degrees. 
Your body on the inside is 28 degrees warmer than 
that. That would make your temperature 98 de- 
grees. 

It will be almost exactly 98 as long as you are not 
sick. If you get a fever. your temperature may go 
up to 103 or 104 degrees. Then the doctor says you 
are very sick. 

No part of our body can do its best work unless its 
temperature is 98 degrees or very close to it. 

In winter-time we wear heavy clothes to keep the 
heat in our bodies from getting away, and we live in 
warm rooms for the same reason. 

Another geod way to keep warm is by exercise. 
When we make our muscles work. the food is burned 
up fester, and that makes us warmer. Good exercise 
in the cool fresh air is a much better way to get 
warm than to sit all day by a warm stove. 

We can nearly always manage to keep our bodies 
froin getting too cold, but there is often danger that 
they may get too hot. The body has a very nice way 
of keeping itself from getting too warm, and we will 
study that next. 

HOW SWEAT COOLS US. 

When the body gets too warm, the sweat begins to 
pour out all over the surface of the skin. As soon as 
the sweat gets to the air, it begins to dry up, and 
that takes heat from the body. This is a way nature 
has to keep us from getting too hot. 

Put a drop of gasoline on the back of your hand, 
and it will feel very cool because it dries up ro 
quickly. 

Dip one of your hands into warm water, and then 
hold both hands up where the wind is blowing. The 
wet hand will feel much cooler than the dry one, 
even if the water is very warm. 

In some warm countries they make their water- 
jugs out of clay that is much like our flower-pots. 
The water will soak through the sides of the jug 
and, keep it wet on the outside. Then they hang 
the jug up where the wind is blowing. and after a 
while the water is nice and cool. Sweat cools our 
bodies in just the same way. 

WILL ALCOHOL WARM ‘THE BODY.? 

Some men think that if they take a drink of 
whiskey or beer on a cold day it will keep them 
warm. 


Most Recent Additions 
TO THE FAMOUS 


International 
Modern Language Series 


La Mere de la Marquise 
AND , 


La Fille du Chanoine 


By EDMOND AROUT 


Edited, with Notes and Vocabulary, by O. B. Super, Professor 
of Romance Languages in Dickinson College. — 
List price, 50 cents. 


Der zerbrochene Krug 


By HEINRICH ZSCHOKKE 
Edited, with Introduction, Notes and Vocabulary, by Herbert 
Charles Sanborn, Head Instructor in German in the Bancroft 


School, Worcester, Mass. 
List price, 25 cents. 








Flachsmann als Erzieher 


By OTTO ERNST 


Edited, with Introduction and Notes, by Elizabeth Kingsbury, 
Teacher of German in Lincoln Academy, Lincoln, Nebraska, 
List price, 40 cents. 


Carruth’s German Reader 


With Exercises based upon the text. Edited and Annotated 
with Vocabulary, by William Herbert Carruth, Professor of Ger. 
manic Languages and Literatures in the University of Kansas. 

List price, 50 cents. 





A pamphlet giving in adequate transia- 
tion the changes in French syntax and 
orthography recommended by Le Con- 
seil Superieur de L’Instruction Pub- 
lique will be sent postpaid to any 
address on request. 


GINN & COMPANY, Publishers 


Address, 29 Beacon St, Boston, Mass. 



































it has been found out that this is a mistaken 
notion. Alcohol will soon make the body colder. 
When aman drinks whiskey, a great deal of the 
warm blood will come to the surface of the body 
just under the skin. The heat can then easily get 
away. He will lose more heat than the alcohol can 
give him. ‘Then, too, his food will not burn as well 
as it did before. The alcohol smothers out his fire. 
A man who uses strong drinks will freeze to death 
sooner than those who do not. 

The very best way to keep warm is to eat a hearty 
meal, take full breaths of fresh air, and keep the 
blood in rapid motion by exercise. 


A STORY. 


One very cold day six men started out on a long 
trip. They had food enovgh with them to last for 
three days. After they had traveled for two days it 
grew bitter cold, and they lost their way. Soon it 
began to get dark. They could make no fire, for 
they could find no wood to burn. They thought they 
would all surely freeze to death before morning. 
Their leader told them all to eat heartily of the food 
they had with them, for he knew that was the only 
way they had to keep warm. 


Then they ran about and took all sorts of exercise ° 


to get warm, but they were not able to do this all 
night. 

So they spread a blanket on the ground, and all lay 
down very close together and covered themselves as 
best they could. Just before this three of the men 
took a large drink of strong whiskey. They thought 
it would help to keep them warm. ‘The other three 
believed they could get along better without it. 
‘They were all! so tired that they went to sleep. The 
next day they were found there, but the three men 
who drank the whiskey were frozen to death. ‘The 
other three had suffered very much with the cold, 
but not even their little toes were frozen. Their 
food and breath kept making heat all night and kept 
them from freezing. 
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GEOGRAPHY OF THE DAY. 


A GREAT TRAFFIC, 


Sunset for August gives some facts about the com- 
merce of the Columbia river that are strikingly interest- 
ing. For the decade between 1890 and 1900, about 1,250 
foreign vessels, with a tonnage of nearly 2,000,000, and 
about 4,060. coasting vessels, with a tonnage of 3,250,000, 
entered and sailed from the mighty stream. In 1900 the 
trade of Portland, the chief commercial port of the 
valley of the Columbia, aggregated nearly $120,000,000. 
And yet it is not quite a hundred years since Lewis and 
Clark in their rude dugouts found their way down its 
current to the ocean. They named the cape at its 
mouth Cape Disappointment, but there has been no dis- 
appointment about its commerce, if Sunset’s figures 
approximate the’ facts. 

IRRIGATION. 


In the sixtcen eastern counties of Oregon there are 
3,000,000 acres of arid land, ninety per cent. of which is 
tillable under irrigation, and the capital is rapidly being 
found to furnish the water. 

In Idaho the total irrigated district is now 713,595 
acres, comprising more than 10,000 farms and with 
stream systems costing, in the aggregate, over $6,000,000. 
The state contains probably the largest area of irrigable 
lands belonging to a single stream and its tributaries, 
The Snake river, together with its tributary streams, 
drains a basin furnishing water to nearly 570,000 acres, 
comprising 7,772 farms and irrigating systems costing 
more thar $5,500,000. The aggregate length of the canals 
in this basin is 4,5¢8 miles. 

There is no state on the Pacific coast where irrigation 
can be carried on with such facility as it can in Wash- 
ington, where upward of 2,000,000 acres of arid land in- 
vite reclamation. In the arid sections are numerous 
broad and deep streams and many large lakes, whose 
elevation above the arid districts makes irrigation pos- 
sible without the performance of difficult engineering 
feats. Of the 26,000,000 acres of land in this state fully 
8,009,000 aeres are in the wheat belt, about 16,000,000 
acres are mourtainous, and the remaining 4,000,090 acres 
are the arid lands of the famous Yakima Valley and the 
Big Bend eountry lying between the Columbia and the 
Snake rivers and the wheat belt. A large part of this is 
incapable of irrigation owing to the topography, but the 
remainder is iand of great fertility. 

The present irrigated area comprises about 150,000 
acres, valued at from $60 to $1,000 per acre, and which 
now supports 2 population of 50,000 people. Fully 125,- 
000 acres of this lies in the valley of the Yakima and 
about 8,000 acres in the Wenatchee country. 

The project which the government now has in hand to 
water 2,000,000 acres of land in the Big Bend country is 
an undertaking of immense proportions. Surveys have 
been completed and the project has been declared 
feasible. Water for this area is to be taken from the 
Coeur d’Alene Lake in Idaho and carried through the 
valley of the Spokane river or conveyed by means of a 
tunnel threugh a high basalt formation between the pro- 
posed irrigated section and the lake. This project, once 
carried out, will create a garden spot as large as any of 
the New England states, for the soil is in many places 
200 feet deep and of surpassing fertility. 








A TEACHER'S TOAST. 





Elizabeth A. Meseroll,. one of the clever school 
teachers of Trenton, N. J., made a hit at the recent re- 
union of the alumni of the State schools by her response 
toa toast. Among other things, she said: — 

“That the school teacher should be toasted is obviously 
‘itting. For though this association boasts of its doctor, 
lawyer, merchant, chief, its rich man, poor man, its beg- 
fzarman, and, perhaps, thief, yet in far more alarming 
measure does the school teacher abound. Semi-annually 
we hold our breath when tne normal pours out its large 
classes upon the helpless state. We wonder what will 
become of the graduates. Sometimes we wonder what 
will become of the state. One by one, however, they find 
some channel of work and disappear from the general 
sight, except when on some such occasion as this one is 
fished out and held suspended before the public view. 
How eagerly shall we follow the short and simple annals! 
How irresistibly shall we be drawn to the conclusion 
which will run like a refrain through the glowing 
words— 

“Some are dead and some are wed, 
But most go on forever.’ 

“The school teachers flourish distinctly in two armies 
—the one small but strong—the males; the other large, 
out feeble—the females. Down through the years mili- 
tant they go—the small, strong army a step or two in 
advance; the large, weak army following with becoming 
meekness. Menaces and challenges have been thrown 
from one army to the other; sometimes actual engage- 
ments have occurred. But in the main the armies march 
forward amicably together against the common foe, for 
the angels of tolerance and forbearance walk between 
and they keep the peace. 

“Forth they go, conquering and to conquer, battling 
against ignorance, vulgarity, and stupidity; warring 
igainst prejudice, struggling fiercely for life, liberty, and 
‘he pursuit of happiness, until one by one they make a 
‘(riumphart entrance as Retirement Fund annuitants,” 


OUR BOOK TABLE. 


THE CHAUTAUQUA COURSE OF READING. 


The Chautauqua Literary and Scientific civil course of 
reading is one of the marvels of out-of-school studies in 
America. For twenty years many thousand adults have 
annually read with great care, passing written examina- 
tions on their readings, an admirably supervised course 
in history, literature, science and kindred lines of study. 
The curriculum has been progressive and aggressive. 
Each year there are new and special books. This year 
they are as follows: — 

“The States General.” From the French of Erck- 
mann-Chatrian. 

“The French Revolution.” Shailer Mathews of the 
University of Chicago. 

“Ten Frenchmen of the Nineteenth Century.” F. M. 
Warren of Yale University. 

“Studies in German Literature.” Richard Hoch- 
doerfer of Wittenberg College. 

Price, $1.00 each, 

The work of the year 1904-5 is styled “Social Prog- 
ress,” and nowhere else can there be found in the same 
space or at the same price so much that is desirable and 
delightful fer the general reader on German and French 
life in the vital periods of each station. .The value of 
the books consists as much in what they omit as in what 
they present, as much in the simple and direct manner of 
putting the information as in the interesting style. 

Think what this reading means! More than a quarter 
of a million adults have enlisted for the reading of the 
books in the C. L. S. C. 

The teachers have ever been among the best readers 
in the circles. There are few circles that have not had 
among their most enthusiastic organizers or promoters 
the teachers of the community. 

The course is skilfuly arranged for busy people and re- 
quires no more than can be well done by the busiest pro- 
fessional or business men, domestic, or society women. 

There is no better feature of the Chautauqua system 
than the elimination of the reading in most people’s 
lives that is worse than worthless, because it fits in no- 
where in one’s information, interests, or development. 


FIRST BOOK IN ANATOMY, PHYSIOLOGY, AND HY- 
GIENE.OF THE HUMAN BODY. For Pupils in the 
Lower Grades. By J. A. Culler, Ph.D., Miami Uni- 
versitv, Ohio. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott Com- 
pany. Cloth. 148 pp. 

This is a most delightful book for vounger pupils, for 
it will fascinate them by its simplicity and clearness. 
Notwithstanding its charming style of presenting facts 
and truths, they are fact and truth none the less. There 
is no better temperance teaching presented in the name 
wf science than is to be found in these pages. The 
method of treating each subject is masterly, and is at 
the same time the work of a genius. There are no false 
moves on the part of author or artist. The questions 
closing each section are sensible and serviceable. In 
this issue we reprint an article selected from the book. 
It is the best of reading for our subscribers, and it gives 
a better idea of what the book is than any description 
could possibly give. 

WORD AND SENTENCE BOOK: A Graded Course in 
Spelling. By John H. Haaven, L!..D., District Superin- 
tendent of New York. Boston: D.C. Heath & Co. Book 
I. Boards. 116 pp. Price, 20 cents. 

This is an attractive, carefully graded, skillfully made 
speller for grades two, three, and four. It has long been the 
theory that spelling should be learned by writing in large part 
and yet speliing books continue to be made, usually, with 
little reference to this feature, but here is a book that teaches 
spelling by teaching writing. It is graded with the utmost 
care, and the progress for the three years is definite and 
gradual. The grading is merely incidental, for the charm of 
the book is in the clear distinction made between the words 
that are simply difficult, the words whose difficulty depends 
upon varied meanings, upon the grammatical use, and upon the, 
deceptive sound. Ina word, the spelling of the three years, 
second, third, and fourth, is dealt with heroically with the ear- 
nest purpose of making it practically impossible for a child 
to go into the grammar school without being perfectly 
equipped to spell every word he is expected to use at that age. 


SANTA CLAUS’ WONDERFUL CANDY CIRCUS. A 
Whirlwind of Fun for Children. By Olive Aye. 
Marvelous adventures with thirty-two comic color 
plates. Drawings by A. T. Williamson. (9x11.) Chi- 
cago: Laird & Lee. Price, 50 cents. 

I really wish it were possible to tell our readers how 
irresistibly funny this holiday book is in conception and 
in design as well as in the color effect. The wonder now 
ig that with ail the ingenuity of the past, no one has ap- 
preciated the possibilities of the circus as a source of 
fun in connection with Santa Claus. This is as good a 
take off on Santa Claus as on the circus. 

Freddie takes a trip to Santa Claus land, and on his 
arrival he finds Santa’s palace is made entirely of candy. 
Good old St: Nicholas shows him through his mysterious 
palace, his gorgeous rooms and candy halls, exhibiting 
nis “Wonderful Candy Cirecus.’”’ Monkeys made of pep- 
sin gum, earamel and chocolate giraffes, neanut pigs, 
elowns of tafiy and butterscotch “were trained to act 
and race like living creatures.” Even their clothing is 
made of sweets and confections. Their numerous queer 
antics are related in sixty catchy jingles, and will surely 
captivate every child fortunate enough to procure a copy 
of this entirely new creation in juvenile literature. 

Santa Ciaus’ odd and original scheme for getting his 
presents down the chimneys this year will be hailed 
with delight by the children and appreciated by older 
folks. 

Fach of the thirty-two pages contains a large picture 
in five and six colors. Like the verses the illustrations 
are entirely out of the ordinary. They are exceptionally 


well executed, clever in conception, intensely amusing, 
and bound to charm every childish lover of jolly old 
Saint Nick. 


THE AINU GROUP AT THE ST. LOUIS EXPOSITION, 
By Frederick Starr. Chicago: Open Court Publish- 
ing Company. Cloth. 118 pp. Tllustrated. 

This is a unique bit of book writing. It is a charming 
story of the trip which Mr. Starr took to Japan in 1903 
under the patronage of W. J. McGee, and under the in- 
spiration of John Batchelor. The Ainu group is one of 
the most interesting features of the Exposition, and it 
would never have been but. for the combination of Starr, 
McGee, & Batchelor. It is of inestimable value that the 
story has been so well told, and is so beautifully illus- 
trated. Here is a group of people of surpassing interest. 
They have been brought to America at great expense, 
and only a fraction of the Americans will go to the Fair, 
and of those who do many are mere curio hunters who 
take no time to study such a wonder as this gronp. In- 
deed, it would be impossible to get from a study of the 
people themselves any such vivid idea of their home life 
end the romance of their enlisting for this expedition as 
is given by Mr. Starr in this book. 


ELEMENTARY WOODWORKING. ‘By Edwin W. Fos- 
ter, instructor in ‘shopwork and drawing in the Man- 
ual Training high school, Brooklyn, graduate of the 
Slovd Seminary, Naas, Sweden, formerly supervisor of 
manual training, Utica, N. Y. Boston: Ginn & Co. 
Cloth. 133 pp. (4%x7%.) Illustrated. List price, 75 
cents; mailing price, 80 cents. 

This is as great a surprise as even the modern art of 
school book making has produced. The illustrations are 
exceedingly beautiful, made possible by combining the 
nature study of trees with the mechanics of wood work- 
ing. 
In: forty-eight rages with above eighty illustrations, 
the use of measuring, marking, cutting, and miscella- 
neous tools is clearly presented. The aims ever in mind 
in presenting the subject are “squaring up” the stock, 
‘laying out” the work, cutting to the lines, and finish- 
ing the work. 

First of all the student is taught all essentials about 
tools, their-construction, care, and use. The clear, direct, 
and interesting presentation of this phase of the subject 
is characteristic of every feature of the book. 

“Tools are made to be used, not abused. They must 
be kept clean and sharp and should be used only for the 
purpose intended. Wipe them off occasionally with an 
oily rag or waste to prevent them from rusting. Put 
away all tools not in use and keep the top of,the bench 
elean. De not mark it with a pencil or scratch it with 
a knife. Do not eut into it with the chisel cr allow other 
tools to mark or deface it. When using elue, shellac, or 
similar materials, cover the top of the bench; or, better 
still, do the work on a table provided for that purpose.” 

Clean cut, as is the woodworking section of the book, 
the “Nature Study” phase of the subject—woods and 
trees—is of much greater interest. There are seventy- 
eight pages with eighty illustrations, of which many are 
beautiful full-page pictures. Nowhere is there a better 
study of trees and woods in even twice the space. 





WELLESLEY STORIES. By Grace Louise Cook. Re- 
vised editior; illustrated and enlarged. Drawings by 
I. B. Hazelton. Boston: E. H. Bacon & Co. Cloth. 
340 pp. Price, $1.25. 

The author was of the class of ’99, and was editor-in- 
chief of the Wellesley Magazine. The stories are excep- 
tionally well written, and thoroughly permeated with 
Wellesley honor and spirit, so that the Wellesley gradn- 
ates will undoubtedly be glad to have this hook given 
out to the world as a true representative of Wellesley 
life. The illustrations give an attractive impression of 
Wellesley and its surroundings. The original drawings 
and the attractive cover make the book particularly suit- 
able as a gift. 

WAGNER’S DIE MEISTERSINGER VON NURNBERG. 
Edited by W. P. Bigelow, associate professor of Ger- 
man in Amherst College. New York: American 
Book Company. 12mo. Cloth. 178 pp. Price, 70 
cents. 

This is a musical drama. Most of Wagner’s other 
dramas have to do with characters that are mythical or 
fancizul But this is a folk-opera, and distinctly repre- 
sentative. “No other drama,” says the annotator, “has 
ever revealed to us such an accurate, genuine, sympa- 
thetic picture of German life.” The language of the text 
of the ‘‘Meistersinger” is so beautiful, so stately, and yet 
so simple in its periods, that it is believed it will be sure 
of securing a large place in the American college cur- 
riculum for students of German. A lengthy introduction. 
discusses the old-time guild of “Meistersingers” that was 
a conspicnous feature of German life. 








BOOKS RECEIVED. 
“Kleine Geschichten fur Anfanger.” Edited by Arnold Werner- 


Spanhoofd.——‘*‘Longer French Poems.” Selected by T. Atkinson 
Jenkins.—“Shakespeare’s Julius Cwsar.” Edited by William Ham- 
mond McDougal. *rice, 30 cents.——“Goldsmith’s Vicar of Wake- 
field.” “Edited by Louise Maitland.——‘Children’s Gardens.” By 


Louise Kiein Miller. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 

“Ernst’s Flaschmann als Erzieher.” Edited by Elizabeth Kingsburv. 
Price, 40 cents.——‘‘Zschokke’s Der Zerbrochene Krug.” Fdited by 
H. C. Sanborn. Price, 25 cents. —‘*About’s La Mere de la Marquise 
and La Fille du Chanoine.” Edited by «). B. Super. Price, 50 cents, 
—-‘“Bacon’s Advancement of Learning” (Vol. 1.). Edited by Pro- 
fessor A. 8. Cook. Price, 75 cents. Boston: Ginn & Co. 

“A Short History of Oregon.” Compiled by 8. V. Johnson. Chi- 
cago: A.C, McClurg & Co. 

“Argumentation and Debate”’ By Craven Larcock and R. L. 
Seales. Price, $1.25. New York: The Macmillan Co. 

“Manual of German Etymology in its Relation to English.” By 
Max Straube. New York: The Albright Publishing Companv. 

“Life of Jesus.” By Ernest Renan.’ Price, 68 cents.——“The Study 
of Words.” By R. ©. Trench. Price, 56 cents.— ‘National Docu 
ments.”’ Price, 72 cents.——‘‘Domestic Manners of the Americans.” 
By F. M. Trollope. New York: Howard Wilford Bell. 

“A Third Century of Charades.” By William Bellamy. Price, 85 
cents. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co, 
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For the 
Dyspenptic 


Half a teaspoon of Horsford’s 
Acid Phosphate in half a glass of 
water after meals gives perfect digestion. 


Horsford’s Acid Phosphate cures 
nervous and sick headache, the sense 
of oppression, distress and that 





“all gone” feeling. It reaches forms 
of Dyspepsia and Nervous troubles 
that no other medicine seems to touch. 


Horsford’s 
Acid Phosphate 


If your druggist can’t supply you, send 25 
cents to Rumrorp CuemicaL Works, Provi- 
dence, R. I., for sample bottle, postage paid. 

















EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE 


TEMS of educational news to be inserted under 
this heading are solicited from schoo! author- 
ities in every state in the Union. To be available, 
these contributions should be short and compre- 
hensive. Copy should be received by the editor not 
later than Friday preceding date of issue. 








MEETINGS TO BE HELD. 

Cctober 19, 20 and 21: New York State 
Council of School Superintendents at 
Syracuse. Elmer S. Redman, Hornells- 
ville, president. 

October 20-21: Rhode Island Institute of 
Instruction, Providence. 

October 20-21-22, 1904: Vermont State 
Teachers’ Association, Middlebury. E. 
G. Ham, secretary, Montpelier. 

October 21: Franklin County (Mass.) 
Teachers’ Association, Greenfield. 
President, IF’. P. Davison, Turners Falls. 

October 21, 22: New England High School 
Commercial Teachers’ Association, New 
Haven, Conn. F. E. Lakey, Providence, 
R. I., president. 

October 27, 28,29. Maine Teachers’ Associ- 
ation, Bangor. J. F. Ryan, Secretary and 
Treasurer, Calais. 

October 28: Worcester County (Mass.) 
Teachers’ Association, Worcester; W. 
Scott Ward, Athol, president. 

October: Northeastern Wisconsin Teach- 
ers’ Association, Manitowoc. 

November 25: Massachusetts Teachers’ 
Association, Boston. 

November 25: Massachusetts Council of 
Education, Boston. 

December 21-23: Southern California 
Teachers’ Association, Los Angeles. G. 
L. Sackett, Ventura, president. 

December 26-31: The California State 
Teachers’ Association, San Jose. C. L. 
Biedenbach, Berkeley, president. 

December 27-28-29, 1904: New Jersey 
State Teachers’ Association, Trenton. 
President, W. Collom Cook, Mount 
Holly. Secretary, Lewis W. Wooley, 
Trenton. 

Christmas week: Washington State 
Teachers’ Association, Spokane. Presi- 
dent, H. B. Dewey, Spokane. 

December 28, 29, 30: Wisconsin Teachers’ 
Association. Milwaukee. 

February, 1905: Department of Superin- 
tendence, N. E. A., Milwaukee, Wis. 


NEW ENGLAND STATES. 


MAINE. 

STATE COLLEGE. The entering class 
is unusually large. Harold S. Boardman 
of Bangor is promoted to be professor of 
civil engineering; Charles P. Weston 
(University of Maine, 1896, Ph. D. Colum- 
bia, 1904), appointed assistant professor 
of mathematics and drawing; Edgar M. 
Simpson promoted to be assistant profes- 
sor of law; Harley H. Willard from Dart- 
mouth, appointed instructor in mathe- 
matics; L. F. Woodman, instructor in 
physics; Archer L. Grover, instructor in 
drawing: Marshall B. Cummings, in- 
structor in botany; Raymond K. Morley, 
tutor in mathematics; Miss Edith M. 
Patch, entomologist; Mrs. Clara EK. Pat- 
terson, assistant librarian. 

Two buildings begun in 1903 have been 
completed. Lord Hall, a lahoratory and 
shop for the mechanical and electrical en- 
gineere is ready for occupancy. The ad- 


dition to the experiment station has been 
completed, and the building dedicated as 
Holmes Hall of Agriculture. 

BATES COLLEGE, Largest entering 
class in its history, considerably more than 


100; about two-thirds are men; a larger 


number than ever before are from Massa- 
chusetts. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 

BUSTON. The year 1904 marks a new 
era in the history of the Boston Normal 
school, as the school board voted to admit 
men on the same terms as women this 
year. Fifty-two candidates were ad- 
mitted for examination, of whom nine are 
men, Among the candidates are twenty- 
four college graduates. This year. will 
mark the largest number of pupils, two 
hundred and eighty being enrolled. 

Willard Small, for nearly half a century 
engaged in the book publishing business 
in Boston, died September 19, at his home 
in Malden. In December, 1901, he was 
seriously injured at the Oak Grove rail- 
road station by falling from a train while 
it was in motion. His injuries confined 
him to his home for more than a year, 
and his health had been poor ever since. 
For nearly a year he was unable to leave 
his home, and his business was carried on 
by his son and daughter. 

He was born in Levant, Me., in 1830, 
and came to Boston in 1859. He became 
interested in the book publishing business 
when he was twenty-one years old in Au- 
burn, Me. He was a self-educated man, 
and his whole life was devoted to work 
among books. In 1859 he was with the 
firm of Phillips & Sampson, book pub- 
lishers in Boston, which afterward be- 
came the firm of Lee & Shepard. 

In 1881 he engaged in the publishing 
business for himself at 24 Franklin street, 
and his son, Nathan W. Small, and Miss 
Elizabeth C. Small have been associated 
with him. 

He leaves a wife and four children. 

Augustine L. Rafter, principal of the Mar- 
tin school, has been unanimously elected 
supervisor to succeed George H. Conley, 
elected superintendent. The choice was as 
hearty as it was unanimous and is especially 
gratifying to the teachers of the city. 

MEDFORD. Superintendent Charles 
H. Morss and Principal Whiting of the 
Manual Training school have passed the 
summer in Enrope, traveling for the study 
of England, Scotland, France, Germany, 
and Italy. By the by, the law suit of last 
winter, brought in a friendly spirit by 
Superintendent Morss against the city 
government for his full salary, they hav- 
ing assumed to appropriate less than the 
school board voted, dragged along for 
some months and the Boston papers had 
much to say about it, but when, at last, 
the mayor decided not to let it come to 
trial and granted the full salary, and all 
expenses, lawyer included, there was no 
publicity given this phase of the case. It 
left Mr. Morss in excellent standing pro- 
fessionally and legally. 

SOMERVILLE. Attendance =_—:111,,5 00. 
High schools, 1,236. There is an evening 
high school for the first time. Charles T. 
C. Whitcomb of the English high is prin- 
cipal. 

READING. Nine graduates of the high 
echcol are in Dartmouth College. This 
is the largest number ever in any one 
eollege from this school. Two of the 
«echool board are graduates of Dartmouth. 
Superintendent M. A. Stone has made an 
eminently satisfactory record in Reading, 
and is having a long term of service. 
The school board is favored with the 
membership of the librarian of Boston 
public library, one of the supervisors of 
Boston, and a Boston principal. Is any 
other town equally favored? 

BOSTON. UNIVERSITY. Mrs. Agnes 
Knox Black, wife of Professor E. Charl- 
ton Black, is the only woman in the fac- 
ulty of Boston University, which position 
she holds in common with an appoint- 
ment at Emerson College. She is also 
eovernment lecturer on oratory at the 
Toronto University. 

POSTON COLLEGE. This institution 
evens its forty-second year with the 
largect enrollment in its history. The 
presidency of Dr. William F. Gammon 
has been one of exceptional prosperity. 
Joseph J. Pendergast is added to the fac- 
ulty. 

NORTH CHELMSFORD. The Middle- 
sex county truant school, M. A. Warren, 
superintendent from the opening of the 
school, celebrated its tenth anniversary on 
September 16, with a large representation 
from Middlesex county. Levi F. Gould, 
chairman of the county commissioners, 
made an admirable presentation of the 
history and affairs of the institution. 
There are thirty acres of land, six first- 
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class buildings, accommodations for 200 
boys. There are 150 present on the aver- 
age. In the ten years there have been 900 
different pupils. ‘Total cost for all for ten 
years, $172,361. Other addresses were by 
Dr. A. E. Winship of the state board of 
education, Judge S. P. Hadley of Lowell, 
Judge Atwood of Ayer, Mayor Harvey of 
Waltham, and Superintendent A. K. 
Whitcomb of Lowell. Among the other 
distinguished guests were Superintendent 
Parkinson of Waltham, Superintendent 
F. L. Kendall of Chelmsford district, and 
Superintendent Fanshaw of the Lawrence 
truant school, 

PALMER. The school committee has 
elected Robert J. Fuller superintendent of 
schools by a unanimous vote, at a sa ary 
of $1,700. 

Mr. Fuller was born in Westmoreland, 
N. H., in 1870. He attended the public 
schools in that town until he was seven- 
teen, and at the age of twenty-one grad- 
uated from Vermont Academy. For three 
years he taught school in Maine and New 
Hampshire, entering Brown University 
in 1894 and graduating in 1898. In S»p- 
tember of that year he was elected prin- 
cipal of the Ayer high school, and two 
years later he became superintendent of 
schools at East Bridgewater, retaining 
that position until last year, when he 
was elected superintendent at Norwood. 

GREENFIELD. The Franklin County 
Teachers’ Association will hold its annual 
mecting-in Greenfield on Friday, October 
21. President, Frank P. Davison. 

Henry James Franklin, a graduate of 
Massachusetts Agricultural College, has 
been appointed instructor in botany to fill 
a vacancy caused by the resignation of 
George F. Freeman. Mr. Franklin has 
spent the last year working for the degree 
of Pb. D. in the department of entomology 
in the college, 

FALL RIVER. Superintendent W. C. 
Bates has succeeded absolutely in eradi- 
cating the habit of keeping pupils in at 
recess and after school laws. The open- 
ing session teachers’ meeting of the year 
was of unusual interest. Mr. Bates was 
the chief speaker, devoting himself largely 
to the importance of enheartening the dis- 
couraged boys and girls, especially such 
as have physical limitations or disadvan- 
tageous home conditions. 


RHODE ISLAND. 


PROVIDENCE. The Rhode Island 
Normal school began the fall term with 
much the largest registration in the his- 
tory of the school. The number enrolled 
during the first week of the term is 276, 
an increase of thirty-five pupils over the 
corresponding week of last year, and a 
larger number than the total registration 
during any previous school year. As an- 
other class will enter in February, the 
registration for the present school year 
is likely to reach 300. This is the full 
capacity of the school. This growth is 
especially encouraging in view of the fact 
that the course of study has recently been 
lengthened and made more rigid, and the 
rule has been strictly enforced that each 
candidate must be a high school graduate 
and must pass rigid entrance examina- 
tions. 

Each student before graduation teaches 
for six months in a schoolroom which is 
entirely under her charge during that 
time. The training school system which 
permits this practice teaching will be in- 
creased during the year from thirty 
rooms to forty. In order to accommodate 
the large number of seniors in the kinder- 


‘garten course, kindergartens of Pawtucket 


have been secured, in addition to those of 
the city of Providence, for practice dur- 
ing the present year. This maikes the 
number of kindergartens at the disposi- 
ticn cf the normal school for practice 
purposes twenty-six. 

Miss Blanche E. Hazard, for several 
years teacher of history, has been suc- 
ceeded by Horatio RB. Knox, formerly 
‘principal of the Palmer, Mass., high 


school, and for several years a very suc- 
cessful teacher in the Friends’ school of 
Providence, 


MIDDLE ATLANTIC STATES. 


NEW YORK, 

ALBANY. State Commissioner of Edu- 
cation Andrew §S. Draper has upheld the 
right of the authorities of a school to ex- 
ercise control of the policies and business 
management of a publication which is 
he'd out to represent the school. 

The matter came before him for de- 
cision on an appeal of Mrs. Helen Clark 
from the action of the board of education 
of Monticello union free school district 
in the town of Thompson, Sullivan 
county, in sustaining the action of the 
principal of the school in suspending from 
school Mrs. Clark’s son, Matthew J. Clark, 
who was the leading spirit in the publi- 
eation of the High School Mirror. 

Young Clark had refused to submit 
when the principal of the school directed 
him to turn over the management of the 
paper to an organization of the pips, 
claiming that the publication was a per- 
sonal affair. 

Commissioner Draper claims that he 
was in error here, as the paper stood for 
the school and thus was not a private 
affair, but subject to public authority. 


CENTRAL STATES. 


MISSOURI. 


SALEM. Professor William H. Lynch 
has returned to take charge of the schools 
of Salem at a higher salary than has ever 
been paid. He was here nineteen years 
ago, and the opening of the schools on 
September 9 under his guidance’ was 
made a gala day by the town, There are 
eighty Salems in the world, but there was 
but one when the citizens and their brass 
band packed the high school hall to open 
a new year. 


& 
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ELMER E£. SILVER RETIRES. 








Elmer E. Silver, second only to 
Edgar O. Silver in the Silver, Burdett & Co, 
Corporation, has accepted a tempting position 
as general agent for New England of the 
Equitable Life Insurance Company, which 
necessitates his retirement from the treasurer- 
ship of Silver. Burdett & Co., though he re- 
mains on the board of directors and retains 
his financial interest in the corporation. He 
has financed the corporation from the first, 
and has demonstrated rare business energy, 
which has led the Fquitable to seek him for 
many months. He will be succeeded by 
Albert E. Carr, who as his assistant has 
managed the financial details for the past few 
years, showing himself in every way equipped 
for the duties which differ materially from 
those of other years. 








Office of the State Board of Education, 
State Heuse, Boston, 
September 10, 1904. 


EXAMINATION 


SCHOOL SUPERINTENDENTS 


A public examination of persons wishing to ob- 
tain the certificate of approval of the State Board 
of Education for the position of superintendent of 
schools in accordance with Chapter 215, Acts of 
1904, will be held in Room 15, State House, Boston, 
and in the High School building, Pittsfield, Mass., 
on Friday, October 7, at 9.30 A. M 
- Candidates must bring to the examination a cer- 
tificate of moral character, and testimonials of 
scholarship and of experience in teaching or su- 

ervision. They will be examined in the school 
aws of Maseachusetts and in the principles of 
echool management and school supervision. 

Persons intending to take this examination 
should notify the Secretary of the Board of Educa- 
tion as soon as possible. 

Superintendents of schools now in service in 
Massachusetts wishing the certificate of approval 
should apply to the Secretary, but need not present 
themselves for this examination, 


GEORGE H. MARTIN, 
Secretary 
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Our Latest 


Publication 


WEBSTER’S ELEMENTS OF ENGLISH _GRAMMAR 


Completing the Webster-Cooley Language Series, 50 cents, net, postpaid 
HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., Boston, New York, Chicago 
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CLOCKS, CLOCK-MAKING, 


CLOCK-MAKERS. 


BY ERNEST H. MORGAN. 





The first time-measurer was the sun-dial, 
but at night and even on dull days it was use- 
less. The hour-glass came next, and 
lasted longest, but this would measure 
only hours, and only a single hour with- 
out renewing—or what is the same thing, 
turning—and it was useless without al- 
most constant watching. 

From the sun-dial and the hour glass to 
the latest achievements in clocks is a long 
step and an interesting one. The first 
incchanieal device, one so old that none 
may tell whenit was first used, was the 
clepsydra, at first little more than a trans- 
parent glass vase filled with water and 
with a hole in the bottom through which 
the water trickled, the receding surface 
marking the fleeting hours on a scale. 
This was the simplest form, and varia- 
tions were figures which shed tears, thus 
allowing the water to escape; others 
which floated on and sunk with the water 
and pointed to the tell-tale scale, and 
finally a tiny wheel turned by the falling 
drops, the wheel being connected with 
hands which moved across the face of a 
dial. This was the germ idea of the 
modern clock. 

The next step marked the construction 
of the first true clock: a time-indicator 
whose hands were moved by falling 
weights. “Shrouded in the mists of a 
hoary antiquity” is the genesis of this 
invention. That marvelous people, the 
Chinese, claim to have invented it 2,009 
years before Christ was born, and the 
Germans claim to have invented it 3,000 
years later, or in the eleventh century. 
Certain it is that clocks were in general 
use in the churches and monasteries of 
Europe in the Middle ages, and that a 
great deal of ingenuity was displayed in 
their construction. 

The first clock of which there is an ac- 
curate description was built in 1379 for 
Charles the Fifth of France, and was set 
in the tower of his palace. It was made 
by a German named Henry DeWick, and 
although the workmanship did not have 
the finish of a later-day clock, the prin- 
ciple on which it acted was the same as 
ohtains in the most modern time-keepers. 
All of the earlier clocks were tower- 
clocks, the house or “chamber” clocks 
being a later invention, practically co-ex- 
istent with that of the watch. 

The most famous clock in the world is, 
without doubt, that in the Strassburg 
cathedral in Germany. To tell of the 
multiple and almost humanly intelligent 
movements of this clock would take much 
more space than is at our disposal, but it 
is a marvelous creation. It was firet 
built under the direction of John, bishop 
of Lichtenberg, the name of the man who 
actually did the work being unknown. It 
was rebuilt in 1570 by the brothers 
Habrecht of Switzerland, that wonderful 
country of clock-makers and _ watch-, 
makers, and early in the nineteenth cen- 
tury was again rebuilt by Charles 
Schwilgue, who gave four years to the 
work, and who, although preserving the 
general plan of the old clock, used few of 
the original movements. Almost as won- 
derful as the Strassburg clock are those 
at Beauvais, France, in the cathedral in 
Lyons, and in the clock-tower on the 
Piazza San Marco in Venice. All of these 
clocks are old, as for the past three hun- 
dred years few tower clocks with auto- 
mata have been made in Europe, the taste 
having changed. 

House clocks with automata  ob- 
tained the height of their popu- 
larity during the Renaissance, and won- 
derful skill and artistic talent was shown 
in their construction. The most beauti- 
ful and costly example was built like the 
first tower clock of which we have spoken, 
for Charles the Fifth of France. It was 
his ship clock and an automatic crew 
performed all the functions of their living 
prototypes. ‘This wonderful piece of mech- 
anism is now in the museum at Cluny. 
Detailed descriptions of these clocks form 
a most interesting study. , 

Famous automatic clocks made in this 
country are the Rittenhouse clock made 
in 1767 by David Rittenhouse of Phila- 
delphia: the Columbus clock made by 4 


citizen of Columbus, 0.; those in the 
towns of Donaldson, Hazelton, and Wilkes- 
barre, Penn., and a clock placed on 
exhibition in 1880 in New York city, 
which was a striking illustration of the 
elaborateness to which clockwork can be 
earried. It was the work of Felix Meyer, 
who gave more than ten years to the 
work, and in intricateness of design was 
far ahead of anything else the world has 
known, 

One of the large clocks of the world—- 
the largest in the old world—is the 
“Westminster” clock in the British house 
of parliament. The dials of this clock 
are twenty-two and one-half feet in diam- 
eter, and set 180 feet above the ground. 
Each minute-hand is fourteen feet long. 
The dials in the clock in the tower of the 
city hall in Philadelphia are twenty-two 
feet in diameter and set 262 feet above the 
ground, and these are but toys compared 
to the clock built by the Howard Watch 
and Clock Company of Boston, the leading 
manufacturers in this country of high- 
grade clocks, for the John. Stephenson 
Car Company of New Jersey, to be placed 
in a tower at Newark, N. J. The clock is 
built, and if other plans are completed it 
will stand in a tower 340 feet from the 
ground. The face will be illuminated and 
the clock can be seen for many miles. 
The dials are forty feet in diameter, and 
the minute-hand is twenty feet six inches 
long. The pendulum is sixteen feet long, 
takes two seconds for every beat, and 
weighs 400 pounds. 

The largest clock in the world actually 
in nse to-day is a Howard clock in the 
tower of the Union depot and ferryhouse 
in San Francisco. It is one of the larg- 
est pieces of timekeeping machinery ever 
constructed, and in many of its parts is as 
fine as a watch. It is fitted with fine 
steel arbors and pinions, and hammered 
brass wheels. It has triple electric 
minute contact, electric illumination con- 
troller, and a handsetting device, by 
means of which the large outside hands 
can be set at the clock movement. A 
driving weight of 2.000 pounds is required 
to run the clock. It is arranged to con- 
nect directly with the dial works that 
operate the hands, indicating time on the 
massive iron dials that are on the outside 
of the tower walls. Each of these dials 
is really two dials, one to indicate time by 
day and the other by night. The day 
dials are twenty-three feet two inches in 
diameter, and weigh 2,500 pounds each. 
The four dials complete, including the 
glass, weight over eleven tons, and are 
the largest dials in America  oper- 
ated by a tower clock. The inner or 
night dials are made of thick ground plate 
glass, arranged with metal figures placed 
on the glass so that they are only visible 
at night when lighted from the inside. 
The clock hands are of special design to 
adapt them for time-reading by day or 
by night. The minute hand is twelve 
feet long. The clock is guaranteed to 
run within a variation of ten seconds per 
month. The secondary clock system con- 
sists of electrically operated clocks con- 
trolled by the big tower clock and so ar- 
ranged that they always indicate truly 
the time of the master clock. They are 
located in various rooms in the great sta- 
tion, there being twelve clocks with 
thirty-inch dials, three with sixteen-inch 
dials, and six with -twelve-inch dials. 

The Broadway tower of the magnificent 
New York Life building at Leonard stre°t 
and Breadway, New York city, with its 
enormous four-dial clock is one of the 
sichts of the metropolis. The massive 
clock runs hands for four dials, each 
twelve feet in diameter, and strikes the 
hours on a bell weighing 6,500 pounds, 
while to operate the clock movement and 
the striking mechanism weights of 3,000 
pounds are required. By means of an 
electric motor the clock is wound once a 
week. At the Elm street end of the build- 
ing is another tower clock, which con- 
trols, by means of an electrical contact 
thereto attached, about 100 secondary 
clocks distributed throughout the build- 
ing, and runs hands on one, dial twelve 
feet in diameter. "This system was in- 
stalled by the Howard company in 13896, 
and is, according to claims of experts, the 
best time-keeping system used in build- 
ings in the world. 

Clocks made by the Howard Company 
and designed especially for their accuracy 
are, first of all, that of the United States 


Naval Observatory at Georgetown 
Heights, Washington, D. C. It was from 
this clock that the time for the single tap 
was taken at midnight on the thirty-first 
of December, 1900, which marked the 
death of the old and the birth of the new 
century. Thus a Howard clock marked 
the beginning of the twentieth century 
for the world. It is from this clock that 
the little dialless clickers one sees and 
hears in first-class watch-repairing shops, 
are struck. These little clickers strike 
every alternate second for four minutes, 
omiiting always the fifty-ninth second as a 
warning that a new minute is to begin; 
and omitting the last twenty seconds of 
the fifth minute as a warning that another 
period of five minutes is ahout to begin. 
The time at the naval observatory is kept 
and verified by constant observations, and 
is watched and checked off and verified in 
hundreds of: like institutions all over the 
country, in many of which are Howard 
clocks. 

No art or industry has taken greater 
advantage of the advances and discoveries 
in electricity, compressed air, ete., than 
that of clock-making. In this line it is 
somewhat analogous to the building of 
church organs. In the old days 
an organ was built, so to speak, in one 
piece, and the organist sat directly in 
front of, and with his desk atached to, bis 
instrument. To-day he may be as far 
from his organ as he pleases, and may 
move his desk within a limited space at 
will, and his organ may be scattered all 
over the building in as many different 
pieces as he desires. Infinite variety and 
shade effect is of course the result. 
This is made possible by compressed air, 
pneumatics, electricity, etc. In the old- 
time clocks—even in the great ‘‘West- 
minster” clock of which we have spoken, 
—-the huge works were directly behind tha 
dials and subject to every variation of 
heat and cold, the action of dust, ete. In 
the modern clocks an astronomical in- 
strument constructed with the greatest 
care and so placed as to be free from dis- 
turbance of every kind may be the prim- 
ary instrument which by means of elec- 
tricity or pneumatics furnishes the power 
which moves the huge hands hundreds of 
fect away. 

It is but six months since Edward Howard, 
most famous of American clock-makers and 
the dean of American watchmaking, died at 
the great age of ninety-one years. It was 
in 1848 that Simon Willard, the foremost 
clock-maker of his time, died at the age 


of ninety-five years and five months, 
the cunning of his hand and brain 
scarcely abated, for at the aga 


of eightv-two he made the clock in the 
Capitol in Washington. 

The workof the Willards—for Simon 
Willard, the most noted and gifted of the 
family, was but one of generations of nat- 
ural clock-makers, as the Sweets were 
natural bonesetters—and still more the 
work of Edward Howard, was of an en- 
tirely different character. For many 
years the Willard clocks were the best 
clocks known, and the old eight-day and 
“banjo” clocks bearing the name are still 
reliable, and bring a good price for their 
time-keeping qualities alone. 

Simon Willard came to Roxbury (now 
a part of Boston) in 1780. At the age of 
fourteen he had made a clock superior to 
that made by the man who taught him his 
trade, and sixty-eight years later he was 
sought for to make the Capitol clock be- 
cause he was the best American clock- 
maker living. When a clock was to be 
built for Jefferson College, Virginia, 
Thomas Jefferson sent for and personally 
consulted with Simon Willard, who was 
commissioned to do the work. One of 
his clocks also tells the time from the 
steeple of the first church in Roxbury, 
Mass., the church (although not the same 
building) where John Eliot, the Indian 
apestle, worked and preached for fifty- 
eight years. This clock was built in 
1806. Probably the clock of Willard’s 
make at which the most anxious glances 
have been cast is that on the Old State 
House at the head of State street, the Wall 
street of Boston, and which overlooks the 
epet where the first blood was shed in the 
struggle for independence. This was the last 
large clock made by Simon Willard, and was 
built about three-quarters of a century 
aco. Willard made much of the philo- 
sophical apparatus for Harvard College, 
and perfected the celebrated orrery of Mr. 
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By Edwin Osgood Grover 
EACHERS can now secure this 
stimulating “Creed” in large 
size, suitable for the office or school 
room wall: 
1. Printed in two colors on Japan 
vellum,8x10 ... . $0.25 
2. Limited autograph edition, 
8x10, Illuminated $1.00 
















O you knowthe “Cornhill Dodgers’'? They 
form the most beautiful series of ‘‘Inspira- 
tional Leaflets” published. Mr. Alfred Bartlett 
sells them for ten cents each at his attic at 69 
Cornhill, Boston, Mass.,U.S.A. A list free. 














Pope after it had been abandoned as a 
failure by its inventor, 

About the time that Simon Willard laid 
down his tools Edward Howard was just 
coming into prominence as an all-around 
mechanic and inventor, and when Wil- 
lard died Howard was far-and-away tha 
foremost American clock-maker this coun- 
try had ever seen. His laurels have never 
been taken from him. He had then been 
—in 184&8—established six years on what 
is practically the same site the company 
which bears his name now occupies. He 
was a great watch and clock-maicer, be- 
canse he was a great mechanic. Owing to 
the early death of his father the boy was 
put to making plows when little more 
than a baby. Tiring of the forge he went 
to sea, then worked for a while with a 
clock-maker, was a purveyor of butter and 
eggs, equipped the United States postal 
service with scales of his own invention 
and manufacture which marked the 
change of sending letters by weight in- 
stead of by bulk, made the first perfect 
gold-weighing scales and which have not 
yet been surpassed, and later made some 
of the most important and valuable in- 
ventions on the sewing machine. 

Like most men of great genius, he was 
a man of pronounced individuality, not 
to say irascibility, when others could not 
see principles so plain to him. An in- 
stance of this is told in connection with 
his inventions on sewing machines. With 
finished product to the value of $20,000 in 
the factory, and unable to make what he 
considered satisfactory terms with manu- 
facturers, conscious that he was not being 
allowed a proper return for his brain 
work, he came in one day, removed his 
black coat and tall hat, and in two hours 
reduced the $20,000 worth of exquisitely 
gma og to a few dollars’ worth of 
unk. 

He was the first man to dream of mak- 
ing watches by machinery, thus being en- 
abled to make them cheaply and with in- 
terchangeable parts. He interested capi- 
tal, but alone invented all the machinery 
and tools to do the work. This was a 
success from the start, and after three 
years the firm built a factory in Waltham 
but “got in over its head,’ and was 
forced to sell to the founders of the present 
Waltham Watch Company, Edward How- 
ard, however, being the real foundation 
stone of that great corporation. Howard 
and his partners then went to Roxbury, 
built the factory still standing, and which 
has from time to time been enlarged, 
and established the business which 
has stood in the forefront since its incep- 
tion. For a great many years the finest 
and costliest watches in America were 
made here, and a few watches are still 
made, although the bulk of the company’s 
business is in clocks. Edward Howard 
invented the stem-winding attachment for 
watches, and in one year, in applying this 
attachment to old-fashioned key-winding 
watches, the firm made $67,000, showing 
how immediately and universally the im- 
provement was. adopted. To-day a key- 
winding watch is a genuine curiosity. 

The company has given little of its time 
to “freak’’ watches, those marvelous, but 
practically useless pieces of mechanism 
which will do more things than” will 
readily be believed, and which are valu- 
able only as curiosities. In the manu- 
facture of such watches the Swiss excel. 
One of the most elaborate and costly of 
these playthings was made in Switzerland 
and England, for Thomas W. Lawson, 
whose name is just now so prominently 
before the public. The watch is as large 
as the “bulls-eye” of our grandfathers, 
and cost to make about $7,500. It keeps 
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several different kinds of time, has the 
stop attachment and “split seconds” for 
the race track, follows all the vagaries of 
the opening and shutting of the stock 
market with a warning bell for each “‘sta- 
tion,” the phases of the moon, the cal- 
endar, and, as was said, does more things 
than can readily be enumerated or would 
readily be delieved. 

For timekeepers for factories, for de- 
tective service so to speak, checks on 
watchmen, etc., for program clocks for 
schools and other institutions, there is 
only one limit to the variety, and that is 
the wishes of the customers. Given any 
thing to do, no matter how irregular or 
eccentric, and the company will produce 
the time-piece to do it. The instances are 
legion where it has accomplished the 
seemingly impossible in this line, and 
often after other houses have failed of 
the object. Recently the company was 
ealled upon by a great manufacturing con- 
cern to do this: To make a tower clock 
with a striking apparatus that should not 
strike the ordinary hours, but, at a certain 
hour in the morning, should strike fifty 
blows to awaken employees and anyone 
else within sound of the bell. At teu 
minutes before each hour of beginning 
work thirty blows should be struck; one 
upon each hour of beginning and one at 
each hour of quitting work. These strokes 
would be identical for five days in the 
week, should vary to conform with the 
hours of Saturday and should cease en- 
tirely on Sunday. Gongs in the factory 
should strike at the same time as the bell 
in the tower, but should give but one 
stroke: and finally the clock should re- 
quire no care, but should be wound auto- 
matically. All these conditions were 
successfully met. 
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—The September number of The 
World’s Work is the first to be printed in 
Doubleday, Page & Co.’s own press rooms 
in their new building in East Sixteenth 
street, New York. The difficulties under 
which the printing has heretofore been 
done, have been great. The August num- 
ber, for example, containing nearly 7,090,- 
000 separate sheets, was printed in three 
different places, bound in a fourth, and 
much of the edition mailed in a fifth. 
Both Country Life in America and The 
World’s Work manufacturing depart- 
ments. it is hoped, will be fully installed 
in another month. 

—The October instalment of “Frenzied 
Finance” (October Everybody’s) is de- 
voted to John Edward O’Sullivan Ad- 
dicks, through whom Mr. Lawson first 
encountered Standard oi] and H. H. 
Rogers. There is nothing mild or con- 
vertional ahout his description of the 
Delaware statésman. Otherwise, Every- 
body’s is as timely and entertaining as 
ever. The several articles are all about 
topics decidedly hefore the public at the 
monient. The flying machine contest is 
on at St. Lonis, and we have here “Flying 
Up to Date’—a simple statement of the 
problems which Langley, Santos Dumont, 
Maxim, and Professor Bell are striving to 
solve. Lindsay Denison describes how 
“The Fight for the Doubtful State” is 
conducted. Paul Severing tells of the 
great chess champions now battling for 
supremacy at the World’s Fair. In the 
harvest month it is interesting to see and 
read “Harvesting the World Over,” by 
Will Irwin, of course plenteously illus- 
trated. There are eight short stories be- 
sides a vital instalment of Hall Caine’s 
“Prodigal Son,” which grows more pow- 
erful as the plot develops. 

— The war in the East is touched upon 
in two articles in the October Century, 
an illuminating anecdotal paper on Ad- 
miral Togo by one of his countrymen, 
Adachi Kinnosuke; the other an illus- 
trated paper on “The Cossacks,’ by David 
B. Macgowan. An article of novel and 
widespread interest is Gilbert H. Grosven- 
ors ‘Inoculating the Ground,” which sets 
forth a remarkable discovery in scientific 
agricniture which is likely to have far- 
reaching influence. There is also a paper 


of “New Material Concerning the Lewis 
and Clark Expedition.” Mrs. Wharton’s 
papers on “Italian Villas and Their Gar- 
dens’”’ come to a conclusion with the con- 
sideration of the “Villas of Venetia” and 
“Genoese Villas.” Dr. Mitchell’s piquant 
n°*rative of “The Youth of Washington.’ 
tel’ in the form of an autobiography, also 


comes to a conclusion. A practical arti- 
cle by Professer John Bates Clark, of Cel- 
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HOLDEN BOOK COVERS, 


M. C. HOLDEN, Sec’y. 


Every Teacher, Principal and Superintendent appreciates how 


THE 


essential it is in the Schoolroom to enforce strictly ECONOMY and 
CLEANLINESS. , 


“HOLDEN SYSTEM FOR PRESERVING BOOKS” 


Protects the Text-books from 


Wearing out, Soiling, Handling, Rain or Snow, 


Repairs Instantly 


Broken or Weakened bindings — fastens in loose leaves, 


Mends Perfectly 


Torn leaves without destroying legibility of printing, through the systematic use of the 


Sold Direct to the Schools. 


SELF-BINDERS AND TRANSPARENT PAPER 


ONE PRICE TO ALL. 


A Small School District can obtain these articles at exactly the same Price as Large Cities! 


Who else treats you this way? 


Save Money by Making the Books Last 60% to 100% Longer 





HOLDEN PATENT BOOK COVER CO. 


W. HOLDEN, Pres’t, 


SPRINGFIELD, 


MASS. 


Samples, Prices and Order Blanks furnished on request. 
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It is the unanimous opinion of all those who know, that 


THE SCHOOL ARTS BOOK 





craftsfin schools. 


color. 


with full explanations and many helpful suggestions. 
zines from the standpoint of the Art Teacher. 


One Dollar a Year 


THE DAVIS PRESS 


WORCESTER, MASS. 


Edited by Henry Turner Bailey 


Is the; best thing ever published for those who have to teach Drawing and the allied arts and 
An Illustrated Monthly Magazine, with outlines of work for all grades, 


Also reviews of the monthly maga- 
Useful supplements each month — many in 








umbia University, on “The Real Dangers 
of the Trusts,” includes suggestions as to 
remedies, and is the fruit of long and in- 
timate study on this subject. The fiction 
includes the last instalment of “The Sea- 
Woit,’ by Jack London, and seven short 
stories follow. Under “Topics of the 
Time” are editorials on “Candidates and 
the. Plain Voter’ and “A Higher Standard 
of Public Manners,” “In Lighter Vein” 
contains a large variety of humorous ma- 
terial, including a series of drawings by 
Kenyon Cox, entitled ‘Mixed Beasts,” 
with verses by the author. 
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THE SCHOOL TEACHER’S CREED. 





Copyright, 1991, by Alfred Bartlett. 

I believe in boys and girls, the men and 
women of a great to-morrow; that what- 
soever the boy soweth the man shall reap. 
I believe in the curse of ignorance, in the 
efticacy of schools, in the dignity of teach- 
ing, and in the ioy of serving others. I 
believe in wisdom as revealed in human 
lives as well as in the pages of a printed 
book, in lessons taught, not so much by 
precept as by example, in ab lity to work 
with the hands as well as to think with 
the head, in everything that makes life 
large and lovely. I believe in beauty in 
the schoolroom, in the home, in daily life 
and in out-of-doors. I believe in laugh- 
ter, in love, in faith, in all ideals and dis- 
tant hopes that Inre us on. I believe that 
every hour of every day we receive a just 
reward for all we are and all we do. I 
believe in the present and its opportuni- 
ties, in the future and its promises, and in 
the divine joy of living. Amen.—Edwin 
Osgood Grover. 





We have a complete set of first-class map 
plates covering the World, with 


Separate State Maps 


Replete in every detail and compiled with the 
greatest care. Size of plates, 9x12 inches, 
colored handsomely, and would be pleased to 
quote figures for editions of separate maps or 
entire set. 


State Maps 
County Maps 
Road Maps 
BORMAY & COMPANY 


64 Fulton St., - NEW YORK CITY 


Illustrators, Engravers, Electrotypers 
cow 


SPECIAL LOW RATES TO ST. LOUIS 
AND RETURN VIA THE NICKEL 
PLATE ROAD. 


Permitting stop-off at Chicago without 
additional cost. For full particulars, see 
local agents, or write L. P. Burgess, N. E. 
P. A., Old South building, Boston, Mass. 
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Silicate Slate is a marvel of perfection. 
Every piece of it is valuable, far superior 
to stone slate or any artificial slate manu- 
factured. The New York Silicate Slate 
Company, corner Church and Vesey 
streets, New York city, will furnish all 
information. 
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The James F. McCullough Teachers’ 
Agency of Chicago, for some years at the 
Vine Arts building, 208 Michigan boule- 
vard, having long since outgrown the 
present accommodation for their great 
and growing business, will move on Oc- 





tober 1 to spacious offices in the new 
Kailway Exchange building, corner of 
Michigan and Jackson boulevards. The 
agency ranks deservedly high, and we are 
glad to note this evidence of prosperity 
and recognition of desert. 





“What’s the matter with your head, 
Madge?’ asked a visitor on seeing a 
child’s hair wound in curl papers. Little 
Madge, whose two sisters have naturally 
curly hair, answered glibly, “Why, I have 
to do this because my -hair is natcherly 
braidy.’’—Youth’s Companion. 





“Mamma, teacher whipped a boy to-day 
for whispering in school.” 

‘Well, that was right.” 

“But, mamma, he hollered ten times as 
loud as he whispered.”—New Yorker. 





G. Franklin King’s concentrated ink 
powders, advertised in another column, 
make an ink second to none in quality, 
and at a price not a tithe of that asked 
for ordinary inks, Why not try a 
package? 








“HELEN KELLER DAY” 
World’s Fair, October 18 


Greatest distinction ever shown an individual in private life 
Miss Keller’s “STORY OF MY LIFE” is the most remarkable autobiography ever writ- 


ten, and thousands are waiting for it. ‘ 
their income by selling it in their districts. 
paying business. 


Teachers can do good, make friends, and increase 
If out of employment it is a rare chance for a 


An ACTIVE AGENT WANTED in every school district in the United States. 
Single copy prepaid to any address on receipt of price, $1.75 
Xe Write fully or send postal for circulars, terms, etc., to 


GEORGE M. SMITH & CO., Subscription Publishers, 36 Bromfield St., Boston 





Educational Institutions. 


COLLEGES. 
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ON UNIVEBSITY. Seven Colleges and Schools. 
Bt to both sexes. Address fhe Registrar. 











NORMAL SOHOOLS. 





ASS. STATE NORMAL ART SCHOOL. Established 

for thead vancement of art education, and traiu- 

ing of teachers in all branches of industrial draw 

ing. For circular and further particulars apply at 

the school, Newbury, corner of Exeter St., Boston 
G. H. BARTLETT, Principal. 


TATE NORMAL SOHOOL, FRAMINGHAM, Mass. 
S For women only. Especia! attention is called 
to the new course of Household Arts. For cata- 
logues address Henny WHITTEMORE, Principal. 





| Qtate NORMAL ROHUOL, BRIDGEWATER, Mass 


For both sexes. For catalogues address the 
Principal, A. G. Bovvgn, A.M, 
TATE NORMAL SOHOOL, SALEM, Mass. 
For both sexes. For catalogues address the 
Principal, . P,. BEOKWITE, 


TATE NORMAL SOHOOL, FiTroHsurG, Msgs, 
For both sexes. For catalogues address 


Torw QO Trowearw Prine pal, 


UNIVE: RSITY ¥ Write for Catalogues, 


# Price-List, »* 
PUBLISHING 


Any Information. 

*“se eee ee 

120 Summer Street, »<~— 
ve opbada BOSTON, MASS. 
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Teachers’ Agencies. 


Teachers’ Agencies. 








FISHE 


LONG EXPERIENCE, PROSIPT, RELIABLE. 


TEACHERS ACCENCY 


120 TREMONT ST., BOSTON. 





UREAU. 


James F. McCullo h Teachers’ Agency, Kallway Exchange, 


A SUCCESSFUL 
NO 


e to REGISTER. Vacancies occur right through the year. M a 
ieueee’ until the close of season of 1904-5. s y ember 


rite for application blank to-day. 





Teachers’ 


50 Bromfield St, BOSTON 
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Establishea is Miss E. F, FOSTER, Mgr. 


EASTERN = 





Schermerhorn 


Established 1855. 
JOHN C. ROCKWELL, Manager. 


TEACHERS’ AGENCY,| Oldest and best known in U. 8. 
3 E. 14th St., N. Y. | 





IN EMERCENCY 


Get the prompt, efficient service of 


THE NATIONAL COMMERCIAL TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
A Speciality by a Specialist 
E, E. GAYLORD, Manager, 5 Baker Avenue, Beverly, Massachusetta 





FREE ACCOMMODATIONS | #isrers, v2 cpzts postage, 








Some New Books. 


AN AGENCY THAT RECOMMENDS 


ONE DISADV ANTAGE of a recommendation agency occasionally manifests itself. On Sept. 2, 
Vv 


1904, Sup’t Hartwell of Kalamazoo, Mich., telegraphed us from St. Albans, 
t., that he wouid like to meet a seven e teacher in our office the next day. When he got here he 
found the teacher waiting. After talking with her a while he came to the desk and said, “I thought you 
would have more than one candidate.”—**We didn’t think it necessary; isn’t she good enough ?”—"Oh, i 
shall take her, but I find there is another vaeancy and I thought a second candidate might do ad oa 


He was on his way home and it was im- F A the way. But he offered to meet h 
possible to get a second candidate to him on troit and we sent her on, still — a single 
candidate. He wrote 8: “I met Miss —~— at Detroit yesterday, and have secured her for the year at 


$50, Asshe preferred not to go back she is now here and ready for work, I thank you much for yo r 
a in the emergency.” Of course another agency might have set candidates upon him at St. ENCY 
a 


boarded the train with them at Schenectady and Utica, RECOMME ATION AGENC 


and had a dozen or more here; but he seems to prefer a 
THE SCHOOL BULLETIN AGENCY, C. W. BARDEEN, SYRACUSE, N. Y. 


MERICAN : ; Introduces to Colleges 
and FOREIGN GAGHERS' AGENCY, setoow, sua, ramilice 
or every department of instruction; recommends good schools to parents. 





oan on or address 
Mrs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 23 Union Square, New York. 


T*e Pratt Teachers’ Agency 





70 Fifth Avenue 
New York 





pacenarsait cage "feared etcots epaaean. oad omer tnshees w soiree, pote adr 
the ALBERT TEACHERS’ AGENCY ive. 'chictpo 


Nineteenth Year. Best Schools and Colleges our 
Germanent patrons. Good teachers wanted. 


C. J. ALBERT, Manager. 
er Book containing valuable information Freel 


Western Office: Los Angeles. 
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Argumentation and Debate. ............Laye 
A History of Education in the United States........ 
Practical MOralS....+2+++scecceee cece cecessccaccossece 
GELMADY...ceeeee cece nseteceeceeeseesoncroes sees eceeee 
A Third Century of Charades.........+ecseceecesees 
Journalism and Literaturé........--secseeeeeecceeeee 
Bacon’s Advancement of Learning..........++.++ «+ 
Ernst’s Flaschmann als Erzieher............. Kings 
Zschokke’s Ver Zerbrochene Krug 
The GOOTHIADB....scvccce secs cocs cscs cccscvevesvccees 
Over the Hill to the Poorhouse............esseeeeees 
Kleine Geschichten fur Anfanger tn 
Longer French PO@MB «.-.-+ «+++. eeeeres 
Shakespeare’s Julius Casar........ eo siden bees cccavers 
Goldsmith’s Vicar of Waketield..............c.s++0 
Children’s Garden .....ccese-ceerceecceeceecsevsseces 
The PresidOns.. «> cos cececssecoes tees coed secs cecesece 
The Roosevelt Doctrine, .........ccececesccceveessece 
Lil Of JOBUS..cccrdocccsscccccdesccessescen sosedecece 
The Study Of WOFrdS....c.cccrcccrcccccccscrccccveces 
National DOCUMEONEG. ..... .ceccccccccecscesccccescces 
Domestic Manners of the Americans............-.+- 
A Short History of Oregon,......-..-- cee cecceeeeee 
Manual of German Etymology in its Relation to 
English ....cccccccccccccccccsscce epesccel coves ceccce 
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Author. Publisher, Price. 
Scales The Macmillan Company, N.Y. $1.25 
Dexter “ o ‘ “ 2 00 


“ “ “ “ 


Ingram 
Schierbrand Doubleday, Page & Co. 6s 


85 


’ 

Bellamy Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Boston 
Boynton ’ “ “6 es 1,25 
Cook {Ed.} Ginn & Co., Boston 75 
sane Lats “ os “ 40 
Sanborn [Ed.} * sd o 25 
Harben arper Brothers, N. Y. 1,50 
Carleton o “ “ 2.00 
hoofd | Ed.] D. Appleton & Co., N. Y. — 
Jenkins (Ed. ag 7 BEN. — 
McDougal [Ed.] “ ne 30 
Maitiand[Ed.) ‘ ae tk — 
Miller “se “ “ nore 
Lewis A.S. Barnes & Co., “ 1.50 
Garrison Robert Grier Cooke, N. Y. 1.00 
Renan Howard Wilford #ell, N. Y. 68 
Trench = se = Wd -56 

e oe Ld “ 72 
Trollope “ é i) iii 


Johnson[Ed.}] A. C. McClurg & Co., Chicago 
Albright Publisiing Co., N. Y. 
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DURABLE, LIGHT, AND CHEAP. 





Mental comfort in traveling depends 
much on the state of one’s wardrobe and 
the condition in which it is being trans- 


ported, and the question of trunks, suit 
cases, etc., is a serious one. Among the 
leading manufacturers (and dealers) in 
the last are Josiah Cummings & Sons of 
67-69 Kingston street, Boston, sole manu- 
facturers of steel, raw hide, and hub fibre 
trunks, bags, satchels, and suit cases. 
One realizes'in this great establishment 
the variety in such goods. The firm 
makes dress suit cases to sell from $1 to 
$20, and lines and fits them with silk or 
the more practical linen. Every kind 
and cost of trunk is made and sold, in- 
cluding specially light trunks bound with 
Calcutta buffalo hide. Steamer trunks in 
this style, $14 to $25; ladies’ trunks, $18 
to $25; dress trunks, $20 to $45. Special 
orders are made as light as a _ bhasket 
trunk when so ordered. The variety of 
hand bags, satchels, etc., is infinite. 
“Hub Fibre” is made from cotton chemi- 
cally treated. The lightest cases known 
and at the same time the most durable 
are made from this material, which is 
materially cheaper than the best leather. 
One can Jay a suit case down flat and 
empty and stand on it without doing 
damage—a treatment even the best 
leather case would not stand. A catalog 
will be sent on application. 
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GOOD MAP FREE. 








Any rural or village school in New 
England can have a beautiful up-to-date 
map (40x55 inches) of the United States 
and her Island Possessions, free of cost, 
by sending to the New England office of 
the Wabash railroad company, 176 Wash- 
ington street, Boston. This is as good a 
map for school use, as can be had at any 
price. Limiting this to rural and village 
schools is for the purpose of giving the 
maps to those not adequately supplied. 


£5.00 NEW YORK CITY EXOURSION 
OCTOBER 6. 





October 6 is the date of the Boston & 
Maine excursion to New York city. 
Through the Deerfield Valley and the 
Hoosac mountains, through the busy city 
of Troy, N. Y., to Albany, and then by 
steamer on either the day or night line 
boats down the heautiful Hudson river to 


New York city. From New York city, 
the return trip is via the Fall River Line 
steamers and train to Boston. Five dol- 
lars is the round trip rate. If you ars 
going, or if vou desire further informa- 
tion in regard to the trip, send to the 
General Passenger department, Boston & 
Maine railroad, Boston, for their beauti- 
ful illustrated guide and souvenir book- 
let describing the route. It will be mailed 
to any address free. 
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A BARGAIN IN TRAVEL. 





Regular rate, Boston to Albany ... $4.59 
Down the Hudson to New York .... 1.50 
Fall River Line to Boston ......... 4.09 

pt | PE erry T kee hee een oe $10.00 


The above round trip for $5.00, Thurs- 
day, October 13, on the Boston & Albany 
railroad. Stop-over in New York to Oc- 
tober 25 for $2 extra. From stations west 
of Boston, October 12. For descriptive 
leaflet, address A. S. Hanson, General 
Passenger Agent, Boston. 





A. J. Crockett, for some time associated 
with the Journal of Education, has be- 
come one of the partners in the publica- 
tien of “Modern Priscilla,” of which he 
has been advertising manager for some 
time. His friends in this office wish him 
great success in the enlarged field which 
comes with the new business arrange- 
ment. 

The biggest-hearted man is not always 
the one who is engaged to the largest 
number of girls at one time.—Ex. 
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Mrs. Winslow’s “Soothing Syrup” has 
been used over fifty years by mothers for 
their children while teething, with per- 
fect success. It soothes the child, softens 
the gums, allays all pain, cures wind 
colic, regulates the bowels, and is the best 
remedy for diarrhoea, whether arising 
from teething or other causes, and is for 
sale by druggists in every part of the 
world. Be sure to ask for Mrs. Winslow's 
Soothing Syrup. Twenty-five cents a 
bottie. 





m 





A good ink and a cheap ink is some- 
thing long sought. G. Franklin King, 
dealer in all kinds of school supplies, of 
Hawley street and Hawley F gs =n Boston, 
has a powder (advertise in another 
column) which will make a gallon of the 
very best black ink—second to none—for 
twenty cents, and a package which will 
make a pint of the best red ink for 
twenty-five cents. Wither sent by mail 
on receipt of price. A specialty of the 
house is pens, and teachers and others 
are asked to send for samples, 





HE BEST THREE PUBLIC SCHOOL VACANCIES, the best two Normal School vacancies, 
and the best College vacancy, within the past year, in Pennsylvania, were 
filled directly through this Agency. We want teachers for the best vacancies in Pennsylvania and 
other States. For further information, call to see, or address 


ROBERT L. MYERS, Manager (National Educational Bureau), HARRISBURG, PA. 
nities for aspiring 


HE SOUTH AND WEST iitcnrer spicing 


other section. For eleven years the SOUTHWESTERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY has 
done a very successful business in this field. Better openings now than ever before. 
For f information write to CLAUDE J. BELL, Proprietor, Nashville. Tenn. 


THE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 


NEw YORE, N.Y., 156 Fifth Ave. MINNEAPOLIS, 414 Century Bldg. 
WASHINGTON, D.C., 1505 Penn. Ave DENVER, Col., 533 Cooper lag 
CHIOAGO, 203 Michigan Boulevard. SPOKANg, Wash., 313 Rookery Block 


THE EDUCATORS’ EXCHANGE 





otter better opportu- 





Boston, MAss.: 
4 Ashburton Pl. 


PORTLAND, Ore. 4 Seventh St. 
SAN FRANCISCO, Cal., 518 Parrott Bldg. 
Los ANGELES, Cal., 525 Stimson Block. 





is not the oldest agency, nor has it the largest number 
of registered candidates, but it is in its 8th summer 
and believes that last summer, by direct nomination, it ED a larger percentage of its candidates 


of ite recently registered competent candidates have received positions through it. 66 PER GENT 
Send for New Manual with full particulars. 
Y. M.C. A. Bldg., Portiand, Me. 
We want to 


101 Tremont St., Boston, Mass. 
Employers are asked to file the papers of candidates hired through us. 

be responsible for our recommendations. 
Cc. A. SCOTT & CO., Proprietors 


THE BRIDGE TEACHERS’ AGENCY © 2:0 ecco sirect, Boston 


Send for Agency Manual, mentioning this publication. 


te TEACHERS’ EXCHANGE 2) 20372. 


Recommends Teachers, Tutors, and Private Schools. Correspondence invited. 


THE ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


has had an unprecedented demand for teachers, and wants more candidates for academic and 
grade work. We are getting such positions for teachers every day in the week except Sun- 
day, and can undoubtedly find one for you if you register. 
HARLAN P. FRENCH, 

81 Chapel St., Albany, N. Y. 











Send for new illustrated manual. 








Send for our List of September Openings.— Address 


Teachers’ Co-operative Association 


ORVILLE BREWER, Manager 


Established 20 Years. 
1302 Auditorium Building, Uhicago 


Positions filled, 6,400. 














POOOOOO SIDS SOOO OSH SOGSS OO SOO SOO OOO OO OOO OOD 


We have unequaled facilities for placing teachers 
in every part of the country. 


29-:4 Beacon St. ; . . Boston, Mass. 


Qo. 2 . WM. F. JARVIS 





Winship 
Teachers’ 
Agency 


ALVIN F. PEASE. 


SOOSSSOSOSOSSOSOOOSOSD $660606066069600000 











Ez EDUCATIONAL EXCHANGE enjoys the confi- 
dence of teachers and employers because it confines itself to 
We should be pleased 


HENRY SABIN, 
Dzs Mornsgs, Iowa. 


WANTED 


Copies of the Journal of Hducation 

dated Jan. 1, 1903 and April 9, 1903. 

NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO., 
29-A Beacon St,, Boston 


Legitimate Business on Conservative Lines. 
to explain our plans to you. Address 
MANHATTAN BLpDe. 





Kellogg’s Bureau 
SUPPLIES SUDDEN VACANCIES. 


Established in 1889. 

Has filled hundreds of places. 
Recommends teachers heartily. 
New England teachers wanted. 


H. S. KELLOGG, Manager, 
Bo, Gi HB. Oth &., NewYork. 
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New Books for 
Art Instruction 


TEXT-BOOKS OF ART EDUCATION 


A new series of books for teaching Drawing and Elementary Constructive Work, 
containing illustrations in black and white, and in color. Books for First Six Grades 
ready in June. 

These books are to be studied by the pupils. The work in each book is grouped 
under the following Subject Divisions : 

I, OUT OF DOORS. (Landscape.) 
ll. GROWTH, BLOSSOM, FRUIT. (Flowers and Plants.) 
Hil. LIFE AND ACTION. (The Human Figure, Birds, Insects, and Other 
Animals. 
IV. BEAUTY IN COMMON THINGS. ‘suit Life.) 
Vv. APPARENT DIRECTION OF EDGES AND OUTLINES. (Perspective.) 
VI. MEASURE AND PLANNING. (Geometry.) 
Vil. DESIGN. (Color Relations; Pure, Decorative and Constructive Design; 
Picture Composition. ) 




















Introductory Prices Furnished Upon Application 


The Prang Educational Company 


NEW YORK CHICAGO BOSTON 

















113 University Place 378 Wabash Ave. 120 Boylston St. 











A NEW FIELD! A NEW BOOK! 


A NEW IDEA! 


A SUPPLEMENTARY READER FOR SCHOOL AND HOME! 





THE RAILROAD IN EDUCATION 


—- on — 


Wuat Sream anv Steer, Scrence anp SKILL HAVE DONE FOR THE WORLD. 





A NEW EDITION, JUDICIOUSLY ILLUSTRATED, 


And Paragraphically Covering the Space between Hero’s Eolipile, 130 Years 
B. C., and the Most Palatial Train Drawn by the 
Latest 20th Century Engine, 


Is Now Orrergp TO THE PUBLIC. 





Address the Author, - - - - Alex. Hogg, Fort Worth, Texas. 





WHAT OTHERS HAVE TO SAY OF THE BOOK. 


“It is certainly an interesting and aseful book.’””— PRESIDENT ELIOT, HARVARD. 

“I sympathize strongly with you in your e‘forts to have the attention of the pupils everywhere 
over the land early drawu to this omnipresent interest of society.” — PROFESSOR SMITH, U. OF VA. 

“T have read every line of it, finding both pleasure and profit in the reading.” — PROFESSOR 
HARPER, U. Or TEXAS. 

“I hold substantially the same views that you do regarding the great importance of the railroad as 
a factox for American civilization.” — U. 8. Com. EDUCATION HARRIS. 

“‘T only wish it were read by millions. It would correct many popular mistakes and dissipate many 
popular errors.””— ARCHBISHOP IRELAND, ST. PAUL. 

** It is chock fall of information from title to finig.” — SUPERINTENDENT GREENWOOD. 

“J wish it might fall into the hands of every school boy and girl in California.” — StTaTE SUPERIN- 
TENDENT KIRK. 

“There is more boiled down information in it on certain lines, and on unusual lines, than in any 
book I know.”’ — PRINCIPAL BRAGDON, LASELL SEMINARY. 

“ The book is evidently one of unusual interest.” —- CHANCELOR FULTON, U. OF MISS. 

“You have opened up.a new field in education.” — STATE SUPERINTENDENT, CARRINGTON, MO. 

“ Pupils like it because it deals with the greatest force of modern times; they instinctively like 
anything that moves.” — SUPERINTENDENT PHILLIPS, ALA. 

‘] most warmly congratulate you in your success in getting us up such a treasure ofa book. The 
style is admirable, and lends a charm to the valuable facts presented.” —SUPERINTENDENT J. 
FAIRBANKS, SPRINGFIELD, Mo. 

“You have opened a new line in educational work; a work worthy a place wherever history, 
geography and political economy are taught.” — CITY SUPERINTENDENT COOK, HOT SPRINGS. 

“Jt is an honest and forcible attempt to present the benefits the railroads have conferred upon 
society and the nation.” — POPULAR SCIENCE MONTHLY. ; 

“It is of far-reaching teachings and should be read in all our schools.” — CHRISTIAN ADVOCATE, 
DALLAS. 

««¢ The Railroad in Education’ should be in the hands of every railroad man and every educator in 
Texas.’ — TEXAS SCHOOL JOURNAL. 

“ The author tells us that‘ schools have flourished snd spread their influence in the direct ratio of 


the number of miles of railroad in a state.” — JOURNAL OF EDUCATION, BOSTON. 

“The main purpose of the book is to trace the evolution of the railroad, and to exhibit its educa- 
tional and civilizing force as a type of national progress and commercial] enterprise.’”’— THE TECHNICAL 
WORLD, CHICAGO. 

** The book is a mine of valuable information.” —TRANSPORT, LONDON. 

“ The work is well calculated to produce good results.” — RAILWAY WORLD, PHILA. 


‘*It is full of interesting and most valuable information, and it is a capital idea, and it is bound to do 
good.” — LOCOMOTIVE MAGAZINE, LONDON. 


EMERSON 
College of Oratory. 





WM. J. ROLFE, A. M., Litt. D., President 
The largest school of Oratory, Literature, and 
Pedagogy in America It aims to develop in 
the student a knowledge of his own powers in 
expression, whether as a creative thinker or an 
interpreter. A beautiful new building. Sum- 
mer sessions. Catalogue and full information 
on application to 
HENRY LAWRENCE SOUTHWICK, Dean 

CHICKERING HALL, HUNTINGTON AVE., 
zow BOSTON, MASS. 





A RIDE ON THE FAST MAIL. 


IN THE CAB BETWEEN CHICAGO, ST. PAUL, 
AND MINNEAPOLIS. 


BY CURTIS L. MOSHER. 


The one train which makes the Chi- 
cago-St. Paul run in ten hours carries no 
passengers. ’ 

To ride on it is a privilege acquired by 
few. Yet a journey on this train, which 
carries none but government mail clerks 
and its crew, is an experience, especially 
if the journey be made on the “fireman’s 
side” of the huge locomotive which pulls 
it. It is a revelation of what fast service 
means and a liberal education in appre- 
ciation of the cool nerve and absolute 
competency of the men who run fast 
trains. 

The fast mail over the Chicago, Mil- 
waukee, and St, Paul railway leaves Chi- 
cago every night with from twenty to 
fifty tons of mail aboard, and reaches St. 
Paul every morning in time for transfer 
to other trains and boats. 

Ten-hour service means speed. On a 
glorious night not long ago the fast mail 
pulled out of Milwaukee on time, swing- 
ing along at an easy gait until the last 
tall semaphore arm signaled “all clear,” 
then Engineer Sullivan’s long right arm 
shot forward through the dark suddenly, 
the hoarse syncopation of the exhaust 
changed suddenly to a long wailing roar, 
and the tremendous locomotive seemed to 
limber up in every joint as it swung for- 
ward into the night. Telegraph poles 
flew by so fast it was hardly possible to 
count. The track ahead took on an un- 
earny grayish haze, but the speed con- 
stamtly increased. The big locomotive 
slowed down for nothing. She took sharp 
curves like a race horse. At the end of 
forty-five miles in forty-six minutes she 
stopped for oil. The engineer dropped to 
the ground and oiled up almost on the 
run. Two minutes elapsed, the big ma- 
chine was ready to go again, but the con- 
ductcr appeared out of the gloom and re- 
marked that a journal on a mail car had 
run hot. 

Hot iournals are not serious in them- 
selves, but six minutes clipped from the 
schedule of a train which must run while 
in motion at a rate of slightly more than 
fifty-five miles an hour for 408 miles, is a 
very important matter. Engineer Sulli- 
van swore softly and drowned his wrath 
in copious applications of more oil to the 
big engine’s stuffing boxes. Then he 
mounted the towering cab again and the 
race was on for the second time. 

“We'll run like a pup with a tin can 
tied to his tail now,” said the fireman. 

We did. Telegraph poles became one 
long procession, with scarcely perceptible 
distances between them. The air rushed 
through the open cab windows like a cy- 
clone, and the mail cars, trailing along 
behind, rocked and swung on their springs 
like so many drunken men. The pace 
was tremendous. 

One’s sensations were much like those 
when the horses enter the last eighth on 
a fast track and 40,000 people in the grand 
stand begin to cheer. The speed gradu- 
ally increased to sixty-two, sixty-six, 
gseventy-one, seventy-four, and seventy- 
six miles an hour; then, on the crest of a 
“hill,” the summit of an up and down 
grade, it suddenly jumped to eighty-four 
and then to ninety-two miles an hour—a 
mile and a half a minute—and one felt an 
insane desire to yank the throttle away 
out and see if it were not possible to make 
three miles a minute. 

It was a pace that made the govern- 
ment mail officials grin, but it was no pace 
for sedate burghers and business men. 

The regular passenger trains of the Chi- 
cago, Milwaukee, & St. Paul railway make 
speed records sometimes. Their sched- 
ules are moderate, yet their engine 
drivers are in constant danger of minor 
delays and small losses of time, every 
minute of which means a faster actual 
running schedule and more speed in or- 
der to cover the remaining mileage on 
time. ‘To handle a big train requires sev- 
eral qualities most men value—absolute 
self-confidence and self-reliance on the 
part of the engine driver, conservative 
nerve and daring, resourcefulness and 
lightning quickness of judgment which 
must not be nearly right, but absolutely 
unerring. 

A big locomotive of the Milwaukee's 
Pioneer Limited recently covered the 
greater part of the run from Lake City to 
La Crosse at a speed averaging for actual 
running time between fifty-five and fifty- 
eight miles an hour. 

These engineers come but seldom to 
publie notice, yet their nerve and re- 


sourcefulness nightly guard the lives of 
hundreds, and their complete mastery of 
their profession enables men to cover Icong 
distances without loss of time and without 
disagreeable incident.—St. Paul Dispatch. 





COLLEGE NOTES. 


N order to make this section of the JouURNAL oF 
EDUCATION as complete as possible, the editor 
asks for the co-operation of college authorities, 
Properly authenticated news will be printed each 
week of changes in college faculties, changes in 
instructorships, and important coliege news. 





Amherst College opened September 22, 
with a freshman class of 140, the largest 
in twelve years. 


President Faunce announced a gift of 
$5,000 from John 1D. Rockefeller, Jr., 1897, 
upon the opening of the academic year at 
Brown University. The women’s college, 
Pembroke hall, was also opened, the en- 
tering class numbering fifty, 


Nearly 400 students were entered for 
courses of study when Simmons College 
for young women, Boston, was opened 
September 22 in its fine new building on 
the Fenway. The opening exercises were 
conducted by the president, Henry Le- 
favour, Ph.D., LL.D. The corps of in- 
structors has been increased considerably. 

October 5 the new school of workers 
will be opened, and a course of lectures 
will be given by Professor F. Spencer 
Baldwin for those who wish to study the 
probloms and methods of philanthropic 
work, Ladies may join this course as 
special students if they desire. It con- 
sists of five lectures each week. Nurses 
in the training schools of the Massachu- 
setts general hospital and the Children’s 
hospital will take a preparatory course 
in science at the college. There will be 
no sessions on Saturdays, and work closes 
each afternoon at 4.10 o’clock. 

Brown University began its academic 
year September 21. A large entrance 
class is expected. Last spring marked the 
close of the Brown building boom, and the 
students who return to college this fall 
will find the institution but little changed, 
at least so far as its outside appearance 
is concerned. One of the most important 
improvements made during the summer 
is a much-needed addition to Rhode Is- 
land Hall, which has for many years been 
seriously cramped for space. The biolog- 
ical department, which, formerly under 
Professor Bumpus and now under Pro- 
fessor Mead, has made an enviable repu- 
tation for original work, oceupfes the 
building. Alpha Delta Phi fraternity will 
occupy the large house at 54 College 
street, which it is now renovating. The 
quarters when ready for the students will 
he extremely’ attractive. Another fra- 
ternity that will occupy a chapter house 
this fall is Delta Upsilon, and its home 
will be at 100 Waterman street, next to 
the corner of Thayer. 

The opening exercises at Clark College 
were held September 21. The entering 
class numbers about thirty. Classes 
were called tor the first time, Thursday 
morning. : 

President Carroll D. Wright was pres- 
ent at the opening exercises. 

Dr. R. Mowry Bell has been added to 
the modern language department; Dr. P. 
C. Heyt will be assistant in English, and 
H. PD. Brackett will be instructor in Latin 
and Greek. EK, W. Wilder, who was gym- 
nasium director last year and was re-ap- 
pointed for this year, has resigned his 
position. 
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MARKET LETTER. 


(From Pettigrew, Bright & Co., 19 Kilby 
street, Boston.) 


Prices in the stock market this week have 
advanced all along the line. Manipulation 
and the uncertainty as to the corn crop had 
much to do with the reaction of last week. 
United States Steel Common and Preferred 
are very strong and show a gain over last 
week. As intimated in our previous letter, 
‘‘money” as a requisite to move crops, with 
possibly some trifling disturbance in rates, be- 
came something of a topic of discussion. 
Although it aided the bears slightly as an 
issue, in well informed circles it 1s not ex- 
pected to prove of much importance. This 
year, the western banks are well prepared to 
meet it. 

Weare of the opinion that stocks eventually 
will sell very much higher. The recent re- 
action has had a tendeney to establish confi- 
dence, showing that the conservative influences 
are disposed to avoid speculative excesses. 
We believe that stocks are a purchase at these 
prices. We favor Amalgamated, Atchison, 
U. 8. Steel Common and Preferred, Union 
Pacific and Southern Pacific. 

The Boston market hasshown more activity 
this week. Allouez, Isle Royal, and Trinity 
have been the leaders. 











